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Making Christmas Sales 
Year Round-by Display 


This unusual Noma display serves a double 


sales-purpose. First, by showing the actual 


merchandise in use, and adding to its draw- 


ing-power by illumination, it is shooting | Pm 
up Christmas sales of Noma Lights to a | 


new high level. ¢ Second, by putting 


in, as a tie-up, a counter merchan- 
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EINSON-FREEMAN CO., INC. 


Lithographers 


OFFICES AND COMPLETE MANUFACTURING PLANT 
511-519 East 72nd Street - New York City 1 


Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman Patented Double Tier Container 
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Wait a Minute 
|| that Price has Changed >” 


ATALOG open, prospect enthused, sale about to not loose leaf. Price changes made it old two weeks after it 
C be closed . . . then comes the cold water. “Wait a was issued. Already it’s filled with a mass of messy sheets. . . 
minute, I think that price has changed.” Feverish search thru price changes, new products, revisions of many sorts. 
bulging pockets. Wrinkled paper appears. “Yes, it has, How about your catalogs? Are they order killers, sales 
that will cost $52 more.” Flap! Flap! Sound of sale murderers? Try loose leaf, they are always up-to-date, ever 
taking wings. neat, easy to add to, inexpensive . . . salesmen in themselves. 
Who is to blame? The Catalog! It can’t be up-to-date, it’s Like to know more about them? Mail the coupon today! 


The style “H” Catalog Cover because of its construc- 
tion enables the user to bind all weights and grades 
of paper stock with the assurance that every sheet 
will be held absolutely secure and in perfect alignment 
with no tearing at the binding margins. The capa- 
city varies from a few to a large number of sheets. 
Changes are easily made with the style “H” catalog. 


ale Vawter-Kalamazoo Division 
REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Ine. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I'd like to know more about catalogs that can be a sales help instead of a hinderance. 


Name = Firm 
Address tate 
SM 12-29 
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Have You 
Received a 


Sample 


If not, send us a full page 
reprint or tear sheet and 
we will mount the ad on a 
F.E.C.T. with the EZYLOK | 
EASEL without charge. 


F.E.C.T. means Freedman’s 
Economical Counter Tie-up, 
the ideal dealer display. 
F.E.C.T.S. need no special 
plates, lithography, or print- 
ing. We mount the overrun 
of your full page national 
advertisements. 


The cost is amazingly low. 


LET US DISPLAY A 
SET OF YOUR FULL 
PAGE NATIONAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
ON 
F.E.C.T.S8. 


FREEDMAN 
CUT-OUTS, Inc. 


Established 1918 Albert Freedman, President 
121 West 17th St., New York City 
PHONE CHELSEA 4686 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


F. E. C. T. Counter Display 


Also originators of STA-SPLAY, the most 
economical method for mounte 
window displays known 


Tribune and World Tout Tulsa 


In simultaneously reviewing the two 
booklets, “Tulsa and Its Magic Empire” 
and “The Tulsa Tribune and Zone ‘O’,” 
I feel a little like the Irishman who stood 
watching a family brawl which was pro- 
ceeding with great gusto. After having 
stood it as long as he could, the Irishman 
finally stopped the brawl long enough to 
ask wistfully, “Is this a private fight—or 
can anyone get in?” 


I have the two booklets before me— 
one a handsome eighty-eight-page brochure, 
by the Tulsa World (Morning and Sun- 
day), and the other a_ thirty-six-page 
booklet by the Tulsa Tribune (Evening 
and Sunday). They agree unqualifiedly 
(and after recent personal observation I 
join them) on the fact that Tulsa and its 
environs is one of the best modern mer- 
chandise markets west of the Mississippi 
River. But from that point on they seem 
to disagree, in some measure, on every 
statistical statement contained in both 


books. 
“Zone ‘O’” Vs. “the Magic Empire” 


Round one is on the subject of trading 
areas. The Tribune says that “Zone ‘O’” 
(Tulsa’s trading area) lies within a fifty- 
mile radius of Tulsa—about fifteen coun- 
ties containing 500,000 people—the 
approximate area covered by Tulsa’s five 
leading wholesale grocers, by two leading 
confectionery jobbers and two leading meat 
jobbers. But at the same time it admits 
that 90 per cent of its circulation is in this 
area—which may or may not have been 
a factor in determining the area 
boundaries. It also sanctions the statement 
that the farm crops are the fundamental 
bases of prosperity of Oklahoma, rather 
than the oil wells or the zinc mines for 
which the Tulsa area is famous. 

The World, however, while apparently 
admitting that “Zone ‘O’” is the cream 
of the territory, claims that the real trad- 
ing area of Tulsa is the “Magic Empire,” 
included in thirty counties in a ninety-four- 
mile radius—a territory containing 1,234,- 
886° people. But since it states that 91 
per cent of /ts circulation is in this ninety- 
four-mile radius, and does not say how 
much is in the fifty-mile area—the tongue- 
in-cheek space buyer is likely to wonder 
whether the ninety-four-mile trading bound- 
ary was not (at least in part) a matter of cir- 
culation expediency. And by the way, what 
about the rest of Oklahoma? Certainly 
the Oklahoma City papers must resent the 
fact that this Titan from Tulsa includes 
in the “Magic Empire’ all the counties 
between Tulsa and Oklahoma City except 
Oklahoma County itself. It would appear 
that here was a perfect opportunity for 
the Batten dominant newspaper circulation 
method of defining trading areas. 

Other rounds in this Tulsa battle are 
listed below. Not all of them; but enough 
to make me wonder whether it wouldn’t 
have been wiser for these two papers to 
have gotten together on basic statistics as 
the New York City newspapers did in 
their recent standard statistical form. 


BY WALTER MANN 


On the question of population—the 
World says 170,500 (January, 1929, esti- 
mate of the Census Bureau); the Tribune 
says 150,000 “today” (1929), source un- 
stated. The SALES MANAGEMENT annual 
says 170,500, the New York World 
almanac estimates 190,500 as of July, 
1928, the Editor & Publisher year book 
says 175,000 as of November, 1929, while 
the 100,000 Group of American Cities says 
172,000 as of January 1, 1929, which 
seems to suggest a very creditable restraint 
on the part of both the Tulsa newspapers. 

But now let us take up the statements 
on circulation. The World says ‘‘Okla- 
homa’s greatest newspaper,” 74,752 daily. 
(September 30, 1929, ABC figures show 
75,343.) The Tribune says ‘“Tulsa’s lead- 
ing newspaper,” and discreetly omits cir- 
culation figures. (The September 30 
ABC figure is 60,047 daily.) 

The World says—‘‘In the Magic Empire 
(see later comment) as in metropolitan 
Tulsa—the World is the preferred news- 
paper.” The Tribune says, “The time of 
publication is unquestionably one of the 
vital factors determining the supremacy of 
the Tribune as an advertising medium.” 

Among the statistics on the State of 
Oklahoma we find: Crude oil production, 
1928—the World says—$336,555,620 (by 
computation from figures given in their 
brochure) ; the Tribune says $315,474,201 
(estimated value). A mere $21,000,000 
difference of opinion. 

Farm products production, 1928—the 
World says $150,000,000 from 261, per 
cent of the arable farm land (total would 
be about $600,000,000 on this basis) ; the 
Tribune says—more than $500,000,000 
worth of farm products are produced an- 
nually. Snap your fingers at about $100,- 
000,000. 

One instinctively feels somehow that doc- 
tors would use some very special medicine 
when they prescribe for themselves. Simi- 
larly it would seem logical that publishers 
ought to be among the best advertisers 
when they advertise themselves. And the 
best advertising would appear to be that 
which simplifies rather than complicates 
a picture of the market. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


Market Data Handbook of United States. 
Statistics on the general consumer, the 
farm and the industrial markets are given. 
The county is used as a statistical unit. 
Four wall size maps are included as sup- 
plements. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., or any district office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
$2.50. 534 pages ( 9 by 1114 inches).* 


Bulletin No. 6 (Containing statistical data 
regarding dairy products manufacture). 

series of tables and charts showing the 
production by states of various dairy prod 
ucts, including butter, cheese, evaporated 
and dry milk and ice cream. Olsen Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee Wis. 39 pages. 


*To be reviewed later. 
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A 5-ton truck 


or an electric toaster 
Whatever your product ... you can profitably use 


the Bell § system Trade Mark Merchandising Service to tell consumers 
“Where To Buy It” 


Here is a merchandising ser- 
vice so broad in scope that it 
can be used alike for telling 
consumers where to buy auto- 
mobile trucks or toasters. 

... SO flexible that it can be 
fitted exactly to distribution 
requirements: national or sec- 
tional, urban or rural. 

... 80 direct it is in constant 
daily use in the homes and 
business establishments of mil- 
lions of buyers—a convenient 
guidepost to local dealers. 

The Bell System Trade 
Mark Merchandising Service 
fills a distinct business need. 
It has been welcomed—and is 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


being used—by many of the 
nation’s foremost firms. 

As an added service for Bell 
System subscribers, it offers 
manufacturers an opportunity, 
never before available, of di- 
recting interested consumers— 
quickly and easily—to the 
places where their products are 
sold and serviced. 

It has features which make 
it unique among merchandis- 
ing aids. No matter what your 
sales plan involves . . . no 
matter what problem of dis- 
tribution or merchandising 


Ly 


rj 
= 
< 


%, 


confronts you... the Bell 
System Trade Mark Merchan- 
dising Service can probably be 
of value to you. Companies 
with products as varied as 
coal and radio receiving sets, 
clocks and snap fasteners, 
washing machines and dupli- 
cating machines, ice cream and 
insurance are already using it. 

Your local Bell Company 
will gladly give you complete 
information. Just call the Busi- 
ness Office. Or write the Trade 
Mark Service Manager, Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York City. 


THE NEW SERVICE IN YOUR 


Lo aON 

) 
CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
a I 


for New Orleans. 


New Orleans’ Inner Harbor Navigation 
Canal, linking the river with Lake Pont- 
chartrain. Right: One of nine drainage 
pumps, the largest in the world, constructed 
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Photograph copy- 
right Air Map 
Corpora: 
tion of America. 


You Will Need 


New Orleans in 
Nineteen-Thirty! 


New Orleans is putting on her best bib and tucker 
for 1930, and you know how it is when you're all 
dressed up and feeling good—it’s easy to spend 
money ! 

Right now New Orleans’ $4,000,000 beautification 
of the retail shopping area is near completion. Canal 
Street, known round the world, is being renewed, 
and nearby shopping streets as well. 

In “An Index of New Orleans Progress’ the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce lists for the New Orleans 
Industrial Zone $346,000,000 in new projects. Flood 
control, transportation facilities, school and college 


Che Gime 


expansion, public utilities, industrial expansion swell 
the total. 

And, keeping pace with the South’s first market— 
the South’s first newspaper! 

With a 53% lead in daily circulation, a 45% lead 
in Sunday circulation over any other newspaper in the 
New Orleans field The Times-Picayune dominates 
the market. More paid advertising than any other 
two newspapers in the field and more than the 
afternoon-and-Sunday papers combined backs that 
circulation dominance with a linage dominance that 
means proved selling power. 

The New Orleans market and The Times-Picayune 
will strengthen your position in 1930! 


Picayune 


E {\C_IN NEW ORLEANS [=== 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
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Che WORMDA TIMES-UNION “8805244 


There Is the Circle of Florida Market Control 


Jacksonville, the State distributing center; the center of circulation for “Florida’s 
Foremost Newspaper.” Centering sales work here gives quick, economical access 
to every population center, for covering territory and shipping. Advertising in 
The Florida Times-Union parallels every salesman’s route with circulation into 
the same centers of demand. Your advertising agency knows the story of—— 
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A MILLION peo- 


ple live on the farms that 
the Southern Planter visits, 
and in many of these 
homes, the Ist and 15th 
are known as “Southern 


Planter days.” 


Since 1840 this, the oldest 
agricultural journal in 
America, has been growing 
and helping to develop the 
community it serves. 


Each year witnesses a 
growth in its circulation— 
its advertising — its influ- 


ence. 


more than 
It has real 


It possesses 

reader interest. 
reader friendship. It can 
introduce your product into 
210,000 homes in ‘*Va-Mar- 
Car”, (the Virginias, Mary- 
land and Carolinas). THE 
SOUTHERN PLANTER, 
Richmond, Va., Established 
1840. Riddle & Young Co. 
Special Representatives, 
Chicago, New York, Kansas 


City, Atlanta. 
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Spirit of Detroit 


We learned the other day how 
the Detroit Aircraft Corporation got 
its name. The name itself is the more 
unusual because, unlike most of the 
other major corporations in the indus- 
try (Aviation Corporation of America, 
for example, or United Aircraft), it 
would seem to be identified more with 
a restricted locality—a home town 
proposition, as it were. 

The name “Detroit” was not adopted 
because the corporation originated 
there, nor because it founders were 
Detroit men, but because Detroit 
“stands for a principle of economic 
production.” 

The Spirit of Detroit, in other 
words, is a spirit and Detroit itself 
a symbol of efficiency. As developed 
by the automotive industry there, and 
as now being carried out by other in- 
dustries, Detroit means precision 
manufacture and large-scale produc- 
tion. And it means scientific selling 
too. 


Merry Christmas to Us 


The Christmas gift problem would 
be solved if each person bought his 
own present. No off-color neckties 
then. No indiscreet selections for 
fussy relatives who probably would 
not find anything to their liking if 
you gave them all Fifth Avenue. 
Peace on earth then. 

Lacking the ability to make it a 
law, Macy’s, New York department 
store, offers some consolation in an 
advertisement entitled, ‘‘Don’t forget 
yourself—give yourself a present, 
too.” 

We wonder if we should put our- 
self at the top or bottom of our list. 


Oil and Ball Games 


Associated Oil Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has found radio broadcasting 
of football and baseball games a suc- 
cessful method of getting people in- 
terested in these sports. They listen 
in on the programs of the games— 
and more and more of them motor 
out to see the games. 

Associated spent $123,000 in broad- 
casting this year, says Harold R. Deal, 
advertising manager. Most of it was 
for athletic events. This fall the com- 
pany sponsored ninety-seven individ- 
ual station football broadcasts and 
distributed 450,000 copies of a free 


forty-eight-page booklet entitled, “Get 
Associated with Football.” 


Dramatizing the Broadway 


The Broadway Limited, twenty-hour 
Pennsylvania Railroad flyer between 
New York and Chicago, has made its 
debut in the “talkies” in a Visu- 
gtaphic production now being shown 
in theatres throughout the Pennsyl- 
vania’s territory. 

Other advertising media are being 
used to promote the picture. Along 
the Pennsylvania’s right-of-way in 
Philadelphia recently appeared a sign, 
a block long, announcing that you 
could see and hear ‘The Broadway 
Limited” at a theatre nearby. 
Perhaps the Broadway, dramatized, 
made customers, prospects and even 
employes of the railroad realize the 
better what a remarkable institution 
it has come to be. 


The Oldest Association? 


Cooperative promotion is still a new 
activity, and it is not yet as productive 
as it should be. The ‘Say It with 
Flowers’ campaign is a notable excep- 
tion, (there are several others), but 
most industries have not yet combined 
for group promotion, and of those 
who have most have not done so 
effectively. There is still a lot of good 
money being wasted in cooperative 
advertising—and there are still some 
rather whopping opportunities. 
Trade association advertising is rela- 
tively new, but trade associations, 
some of them, are old. L. C. Vinson, 
general secretary of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, presents evi- 
dence to prove it. In this magazine 
for November 9 appeared a story in 
which the Steel Founders Society of 
America (now preparing for group 
research and promotion) claimed to 
be the “oldest trade association in the 
country’—having been founded in 
1902. This, Mr. Vinson says, 1s 
wrong. His own association was 0f- 
ganized in 1880, and “I even question 
whether this association is the oldest 
trade association in the country.” 
Perhaps some reader will present an 
older association than the Photogra- 
phers. All claims will be submitted to 
Mr. Millis, who handles all these co- 
operative campaigns out in Indian- 
apolis. He ought to know. 
—LAWRENCE M. HUGHES. 
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PEOPLE WHO ARE NOT PROBLEMS 


EVERY BUSINESS that depends upon the 
individual talents of men and women has a few 
people who are known as “problems.” 

They are the temperamentals—the brilliant but 
undependables—the charming inadequates—the 
able ones who have come to “ hate all business” — 


the sensitive plants—the grouches—the swelled 
F. R. FELAND 


Vice-President and 


WILLIAM M. SULLIVAN 


heads and the square pegs. There are many as ahaeta se" laine 


Director of Service New York 


New York 


types, including the type that will cheerfully 
work itself to death if not watched. 

We believe we have fewer than our quota of 
such problems. We attribute this fortunate con- 
dition to the fact that promotion and responsi- 
bility obviously gravitate to the individuals who 


help deal with our clients’ problems rather than 


o. Seaman ohaaen constitute a problem in themselves. aes 4.0eme 


Assistant Account Representative Account Representative 


New York Beston 


WILLIAM J. SCHWANEKAMP GERTRUDE SCANLAN W. R. PURCELL RALPH C. CHAMPLIN 
Art Department Manager, Stenographic Department Writer Writer 
Buffalo New York Chicago New York 


Batten, Barton, DurstIne & OsBporn 


Incorporated 


ADVERTISING 


383 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: mcCORMICK BUILDING BOSTON: 10 STATE STREET BUFFALO >: RAND BUILDING 
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this advertiser 
was selling to women 


BET TER HOMES 


aDENS 


REV IES 


a ad 


naturally he included 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
in his schedule 


HEN M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, Ltd., planned 

their advertising program for fall, 1929, they chose 
those publications whose readers would appreciate the charm 
of beautiful floor fabrics, and would buy them. 


Naturally, women’s magazines predominated. Naturally, 
The Christian Science Monitor was included. The Monitor 
is a newspaper with the attention value of a magazine, and 
with a reader interest and response among women which has 
amazed and gratified hundreds of national advertisers. 


There is a Monitor advertising office near you with a 
story about reader response you will profit by knowing. Our 
representatives will be glad to tell you why Whittall and 
half a hundred other national advertisers include only one 
newspaper in their magazine schedule—the Monitor. 


The 
Christian Science Monitor 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society. Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
New York—Detroit—Chicago—St. Louis—Kansas City—San Francisco 


| Los Angeles—Seattle—London—Paris—-Berlin—Florence 
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The Weekly Magazine for Marketing Executives 
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Significant News 


@ @ @ The Senate Finance Committee estimates the 
Federal tax on individual incomes in 1928 at $1,090,000,- 
000, quarter of a billion more than in 1927. This in- 
dicates that taxable incomes in 1928 amounted to between 
$19,500,000,000 and $20,000,000,000. In 1927 they 
were $18,090,000,000; in 1926, $17,423,000,000. The 
exceptional increase in 1928 gives a clue to the part which 
stock market speculation played in that year of rapidly 
rising security prices. The committee’s break-down of 
the tax by income classes shows substantial increases in 
every group, one of the largest percentage gains being in 
incomes of not over $10,000. 


@® @ @ The cigarette retail price war bears heavily 
on the small independents. To meet the competition of 
the chains they would have to sell the popular brands at 
a gross profit of only 6.4 per cent, even if they could 
earn the cash discount of 2 per cent. This would be 
tuinous. The alternative—the risk of losing customers 
to the chains—isn’t much better. As for the chains, that 
sell more cigarettes than anything else and run expensive 
stores, they haven't much to be thankful for. At Kroger’s 
price of 23 cents for two packages the gross profit is less 
than 2 per cent. 


@ @ @ Referring to comment on coffee prices 
printed on this page last week, a correspondent calls our 
attention to reductions by roasters and packers other than 
chains. What was said here applied only to the very 
large companies, whose cuts in the last few days indicate 
that supplies now on hand were acquired in the current 
spot market. 


@ @ @ What has happened in the money market 
in recent weeks is vividly disclosed by the large over- 
subscriptions to the Treasury nine-months’ $325,000,000 
loan at 314. A year ago the Government had to pay 
434, for short-term funds and as high as 51% in June, 
1928. Five years ago the rate went as low as 234. 


@ @ @ Prof. Thomas T. Reed of the mining chair 
at Columbia University finds that America does half the 
world’s work. He says we can pay our workmen as much 
for a day as Europeans pay for a week because our people 
and their machines do from three to seven times as much 
work as is done by the foreigners and their machines. 
This is why American workmen are able to buy radios 
and automobiles. 
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@ @ @ The American demand for efficiency 
through unification is impressively demonstrated by Owen 
D. Young's declaration to a Senate committee that rather 
than leave external radio and telegraph communications 
at sixes and sevens he would have the Government take 
them over. He recommended private operation freed from 
ruinous competition under Government supervision. 


@ @ @ Business journalism loses an alert lookout 
by the death of William P. Hamilton, editor of the New 
York Wall Street Journal. There was little tolerance in 
his eager spirit, but it was upon crooked thinking and 
dealing that he lavished his gift of pungent phrase. 


@ @ @ American newspaper publishers have suc- 
ceeded in registering their emphatic disapproval of the 
proposed advance of $5 a ton by the Canadian paper 
mills. They regard it as arbitrary and without economic 
justification. It would add $20,000,000 a year to their 
costs of production—a burden which in one way or an- 
other advertisers would have to help them carry. 


@ @ @ The resumption of limited newspaper ad- 
vertising by the Campbell Soup Company is suggestive 
in view of the approaching completion of the company’s 
large plant expansion program. 


@ @ @ Half a dozen or more cooperative adver- 
tising and merchandising campaigns are reported in our 
news department this week. Not all of them are new 
and some reveal only increased activity. It is obvious, 
however, that associated effort on the grounds of common 
interest is steadily gaining adherents. 


@ @ @ The little English Austin car at something 
less than $450 will enter our consumer market early this 
spring with a production capacity of about 100,000 
vehicles and distribution among 4,000 dealers. It will 
be seen in the January shows. But there is no sign that 
the makers of low-price cars in this country are shivering 
in their boots. 


@ @ @ Grocery chains now number 927 and oper- 
ate 64,861 stores with sales of $3,445,000,000, according 
to the 1929 Chain Store Age survey. Total grocery vol- 
ume is put at $7,695,000,000. Further chain expansion 
is seen at the expense of small incompetent independents 
and by conversion of voluntary associations. 


Frankford Grocers Battle 
ains with Chain Tactics 


BY JAMES TRUE 


ITH every investigation of 

conditions in the field of 

distribution, the importance 

of the independent re- 
tailer is more apparent. Many manu- 
facturers, especially in the grocery 
business, now realize that their success 
and possibly their future existence de- 
pend on the prosperous survival of 
the independent dealer. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has made a special 
survey with the sole purpose of de- 
termining the facts whereby the inde- 
pendent grocer can meet the new com- 
petition, and manufacturers and 
wholesalers in all lines have expressed 
an unusual interest in the project. 

As J. A. Edgar recently remarked, 
“Nearly everybody wants to help the 
independent retail grocer.’ Strangely, 
however, the actual help received to 
date has not come from manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers or the Government, 
but from the ability of the retailers 
to organize themselves into powerful 
groups. Mr. Edgar is president of an 
organization of the kind, the Frank- 
ford Grocers’ Association, of Phila- 
delphia, also of the Frankford Gro- 
cery Company, a wholesale house 
which is owned by the association, and 
the Unity Stores Association, an inner 
group of carefully selected stores. 

“So many manufacturers and others 
have asked us how we do it,” he con- 
tinued, “that we could not find the 
time to answer their letters. We were 
compelled to print a list of the basic 
facts responsible for our success with 
information regarding the cooperative 
buying and other services we give our 
members. 
that our biggest problems are not con- 
cerned with buying at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. 

‘There are many fallacies and chas- 
ing up blind alleys in most attempts 
to help the retail grocer. We hear a 
great deal of talk about overcoming 
chain store competition, but there are 
many more demoralizing things in re- 
tail grocery distribution. There is also 
a widespread fallacy that the success 
of the chains is mainly due to under- 
selling the independent; but low price 


But I want to emphasize. 


is only one of a number of factors. 

“The one big problem for the in- 
dependent retail grocer is proper or- 
ganization, in order to secure sufficient 
buying power to compete in price, 
and to obtain merchandising advan- 
tages similar to those of the chains. 
It is to the manufacturer’s interest to 
give the independent, organized gro- 
cer the same price that he gives the 
chains, although all manufacturers do 
not realize the fact. We have equiva- 
lent buying power. We want and 
think we should have a square deal 
from the manufacturer on price, and 
it is essential for the manufacturer to 
understand the working of organiza- 
tions similar to our own if we are ever 
going to solve the problems of food 
distribution.” 


Unfair Practices 


That many food manufacturers do 
not understand the principle and 
methods of successful voluntary chain 
distribution, and their own necessary 
part in the movement, was illustrated 
by a number of experiences related by 
Mr. Edgar. Although a secret dis- 
count or concession cannot remain a 
secret long, it is not uncommon for 
the association to find that a manu- 
facturer is cutting his prices to the 
chains. In all cases of the kind, the 
association gets the same price or it 
discontinues the goods 

Other manufacturers refuse to sell 
the association on the ground that its 
distribution of their goods would in- 
jure their business with jobbers. 
However, some of these manufacturers 
sell the chain stores, and the inference 
is that it is the chains rather than the 
wholesalers who object. Still others, 
and they are among the large national 
advertisers, refuse to sell the associa- 
tior because it will not agree to a re- 
sale price to retailers, although these 
manufacturers sell the chains and 
allow them to undersell the established 
retail prices. 

“Despite these unfair practices,” 
Mr. Edgar said, “we have proved that 
an association such as ours can not 
only keep the right kind of an inde- 
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pendent retailer in business, but also 
make him prosper. Every once in a 
while, we hear a rumor to the effect 
that some big chain operator has said 
that he does not like the competition 
of the Frankford association. This 
is gratifying; but we are not worried 
about competition from the chains. 
Our greatest problem is the education 
of our members, and in this work the 
manufacturer can take a valuable part 
if he will forget his old methods of 
selling and conduct his business ac- 
cording to a clear understanding of 
organized distribution and sound mer- 
chandising principles. 

“You hear a good deal about the 
elimination of the small grocery store 
and the burden it places on distribu- 
tion. It is true that a successful re- 
tail grocery cannot be operated eco- 
nomically without sufficient capital 
and proper management; but this does 
not mean that the small store is al- 
ways a liability to food distribution. 
Many of our members are small and 
some of them very small. What we 
want are real merchants for members, 
and if a grocer understands his busi- 
ness he can start in a small way, as 
men start in many other lines, and 
build up to success. 

“The greatest liability to food dis- 
tribution is the store of any size that 
is insufficiently capitalized and poorly 
managed. In Philadelphia there are 
thousands of these stores, as there are 
everywhere. They are not only poorly 
managed but are filthy and danger- 
ously unsanitary, and I cannot under- 
stand why the health authorities do 
not compel them to clean up or close 
up. 
“There is nothing so demoralizing 
to food distribution as these stores, 
and it seems strange to us that the 
manufacturers and wholesalers of the 
country are the principal factors in 
keeping them in business. The manu- 
facturers press on them many kinds of 
free deals and specialties in their effort 
to secure volume and 100 per cent 
distribution at any cost, and whole- 
salers, with the same ambition, extend 
them credit and nurse them along. 
And as long as manufacturers and 
wholesalers allow ignorant and ineffi- 
cient management, backed by insuff- 
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cient capital to control a large part of 
independent retail grocery distribu- 
tion, we are going to have a much 
more serious problem than the chains 
give us. a 

“Our three organizations stand for 
liberal cooperation, sufficient capital, 
proper management and adequate ad- 
vertising among independent retail 
grocery stores. We could sell goods 
to mismanaged independent stores at 
10 per cent less than the chains pay 
for the same groceries, and the chains 
would still walk away with the busi- 
ness. We realize the necessity of pro- 
per management, and the success of 
our three organizations is due to this 
fact. 

“We are convinced and I think we 
have proved, that our business is 


organization has succeeded in reducing 
the cost of the wholesale function of 
grocery distribution to the lowest 
point yet attained. Not only in cost 
but in service, we are a decided bene- 
fit to the public. Hence our organiza- 
tion and our service are economically 
justified and supported, and I am con- 
vinced that before we get much fur- 
ther in improving food distribution 
these facts must be clearly realized by 
all concerned.” 

The Frankford Grocers’ Association 
was organized in 1888, and the rea- 
sons given by Mr. Edgar for its suc- 
cess are of special value at this time 
because of the development of volun- 
tary chains. It is the conviction of 
the management that no cooperative 
association can succeed if it concen- 


Every member of the Unity Stores Association division is hand-picked. 
All the stores in this division are of standard design and arrangement. 


The complete working plan of the Frankford 
“mutual” organization, one of the biggest of its 
kind in the country, is explained here. The incom- 
petent, ‘‘one-horse” grocer whose business is under- 
capitalized and poorly managed is a bigger problem 
than the chain stores, says J. A. Edgar, president. 


founded on sound economics, yet we 
find that many manufacturers are un- 
willing to utilize the channel we fur- 
nish. The Frankford Grocery Com- 
pany makes a gross profit of 5 per 
cent, besides cash discounts, on all 
goods. This margin is fixed, and it 
defrays all of our distribution expense 
and contributes steadily to our reserve. 
We conduct our business in a scientific 
manner, and our volume is practically 
limited to our growing membership 
Which is within a radius of about six 
miles of our wholesale establishment. 
There is no doubt that our form of 


trates its effort merely on buying at 
and giving its members the lowest 
possible prices. Mr. Edgar pointed 
out that most of the associations that 
have failed were of this character. 
Buying and selling are, of course, 
important with the Frankford associa- 
tion; but the organization itself is con- 
sidered to be the most important fac- 
tor. The association is not only social 
in character, but also furnishes fire 
and life insurance to its members, with 
a collection service, credit informa- 
tion and other advantages. The mem- 
bers pay an entrance fee of five dol- 


lars when they join, and annual dues 
of nine dollars. Every member is re- 
quired to buy a limited amount of 
stock in the Frankford Grocery Com- 
pany, and is entitled to buy his grocer- 
ies at the lowest prices the company 
offers. His stock guarantees payment 
of his weekly bills, and when he buys 
it he signs an option on it to the com- 
pany to become effective when he 
leaves the organization. 

This return of stock to the company 
is necessary for the continuous opera- 
tion of a cooperative association by 
those directly interested. If the stock 
is not returned by those who leave 
the membership or change their line 
or retire, the association is soon owned 
largely by men who have ceased to be 
retail grocers. The major reason for 
the success of the three organizations, 
mentioned by Mr. Edgar, is that they 
are entirely owned by men who are 
actively engaged in grocery distribu- 
tion. 


Started as Social Organization 


The association started out as a so- 
cial organization with a service of 
credit information and collections. In 
1891, Mr. Edgar was associated with 
the organization as a collector for the 
members, and he soon became its sec- 
retary. Little more than a year’s ex- 
perience convinced him that a certain 
evil was undermining the business of 
a good many members and that it 
could be corrected only by cooperative 
buying. Strangely, the cause of this 
move was referred to in its day as the 
chain store evil. 

Then, the largest chain in Phila- 
delphia consisted of about eight re- 
tail stores, and it had attracted a great 
deal of trade by slashing prices. In 
those days, several of these chains cre- 
ated almost as much talk and con- 
sternation among some of the inde- 
pendent one-store owners as the big 
chains do now. An investigation by 
the association showed that the own- 
ers of these small chains were buying 
very cheaply from the wholesalers. 
They paid cash and, in many in- 
stances, delivered their own goods 
from the wholesale warehouses. The 
wholesalers sold them at greatly re- 
duced prices, evidently believing that 
they could take on this low cost busi- 
ness without losing the very much 
larger ‘business of the independent 
grocers. The association also found 
that its members were paying the 
wholesalers a wide margin of profit 
that showed a tendency to widen still 
further. 

“Cooperative buying,” Mr. Edgar 
explained, “appeared to be the only 
means whereby we could meet the 

(Continued on page 534) 


Nick-of-Time 


Service Saved 
This Product 


Two hundred Silent Automatic oil burners had been 
installed when the company discovered an important 
weakness in the construction of the product. The 
firm’s whole future depended upon making good 
with these owners with minimum inconvenience. 
How they met this crisis is told in this article. 


AREFUL investigation usually 

will reveal several major factors 

in the success of a company 

that has been making spectacu- 

lar gains and these reasons may ap- 

ws plausible enough, yet there may 

one big fundamental reason which 

is carefully guarded and which would 

occasion great surprise if it should 
become generally known. 

There is the case of the Silent Auto- 
matic Corporation, Detroit, manufac- 
turer of Silent Automatic domestic 
oil burners. This corporation has 
been making spectacular gains almost 
from the day it started to market do- 
mestic oil burners and its latest per- 
formance is the most spectacular of 
all. 

Established only four years ago, 
Silent Automatic soon dominated its 
home market of Detroit. Then it 
branched out to Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities and soon 
was among the leaders in domestic oil 
burner sales in those territories. En- 
tering 1927 as one of the ten largest 
manufacturers in the industry, it fin- 
ished the year in third place. In 1928, 
it made a further gain of 79 per cent 
and ranked second in the industry. 
The first half of 1929 showed a fur- 
ther increase, with a gain of 103 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 
1928 and there is reason to believe 
that Silent Automatic now leads the 
field. Meanwhile, the 1929 season is 
just well started and all previous rec- 
ords are being shattered. July sales 
for example, showed an increase of 
110 per cent over July, 1928, and net 


profits for the month on this 110 per 
cent increase in sales jumped to 280 
per cent over July, 1928. There was 
a substantial net profit in July, 1928, 
but the corporation is just beginning 
to show maximum profits from higher 
production schedules. 

Many factors have contributed to 
the success of Silent Automatic Cor- 
poration. But there is one big funda- 
mental reason, never before revealed, 
which in the opinion of the manage- 
ment is most important of all. 

Karl B. Segall, vice-president, and 


_ J. L. O’Brien, director of distribution, 


were prevailed upon to reveal this rea- 
son to readers of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. Mr. O’Brien gave the details, 
because it was he who licked the prob- 
lem, but we quote Mr. Segall’s version 
first. 

“The Silent Automatic oil burner 
was developed on a new scientific 
principle, representing a major im- 
provement over other domestic oil 
burners on the market at that time, 
and it was correct engineering,” Mr. 
Segall said. “It passed the labora- 
tory tests all right. But when we in- 
stalled it in homes, we soon found 
that something more was needed. A 
lot of folks in the organization got 
scared, but I can truthfully say that 
the major officials of the corporation 
were not scared for a moment. We 
were disappointed, of course, but we 
are engineers and we knew the prob- 
lem could be licked. We did lick it, 
even though we had to go deep into 
the ‘red’ in order to do so. We spent 
all of our appropriation, then dug 
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down for more. But we licked that 
problem and we made those first burn- 
ers right at no expense and very little 
inconvenience to the purchasers. I 
repeat that the burner was right in 
principle from the first; it merely 
needed something more in the way of 
attachments and we supplied them as 
soon as the need was discovered. We 
have never had any trouble since.” 

‘In my opinion, the real basis for 
this company’s phenomenal success 
was a very unpleasant and disturbing 
experience which we had in the very 
beginning,” Mr. O’Brien said. “Silent 
Automatic Corporation was formed 
early in 1925 by a group of prominent 
Detroit men who previously had been 
conspicuously successful in the auto- 
mobile industry. These men are engi- 
neers and they had been trained in 
the quantity production methods so 
successful in the automobile field. 
They formed this corporation with the 
purpose of producing a better and 
cheaper oil burner by applying the 
principles which had already won suc- 
cess for them elsewhere. 

“They developed a domestic oil 
burner which appeared to have de- 
cided advantages over any similar 
product then on the market. The 
burner performed satisfactorily in the 
laboratory. But unfortunately, labora- 
tory tests don’t prove everything. 
When the burners were installed in 
homes, they did not function satisfac- 
torily. 
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Silent Automatic was the first oil-burner company to pick the busiest down- 
town location for salesrooms. Promotional work and local news paper adver- 
tising keeps salesmen hustling. Above is the Evanston, Illinois, salesroom. 


“As I have said, the corporation 
was formed early in 1925. It got into 
production in a small way during the 
summer; an organization was devel- 
oped and went out and sold oil burn- 
ets here in Detroit largely on the 
reputation of W. F. Tant, president, 
Karl B. Segall, vice-president, and a 
board of directors composed of promi- 
nent Detroit men. They had installed 
about 200 burners and had another 
200 or so sold when the first cool 
weather arrived and it was discovered 
that the burner did not function just 
tight in homes. Selling stopped, of 
course. I knew something about oil 
burners, so I was called in to lick the 
problem. 

“We undertook to give those first 
owners perfect service from their im- 
perfect oil burners at no additional 
cost and with as little inconvenience 
as possible. We expanded our serv- 
ice Organization and almost literally 
lived with those owners. When I had 
been here a couple of weeks I would 
have given a great deal to be relieved 
of my responsibility. When I had 
been on the job a couple of months 
I could sit at my desk and visualize 
every detail of every basement in 
Which a Silent Automatic oil burner 
had been installed! 

“In the meantime we were working 
On the problem in the factory, of 
Course, and as soon as we had cor- 
tected it there we went ahead with 


production and also set to work to 
modernize the burners which had not 
functioned properly in homes. 

“Those burners had been sold for 
$350, less tanks. We spent more than 
$100 each in modernizing them—in 
making them function perfectly with- 
out being nursed by an expert—to 
say nothing of what the service cost 
us, and we never charged the owners 
a penny for the additional equipment 
or for the service. 

“Those burners are still in service 
and they are perfectly all right, be- 
cause we made them right before we 
were through. I’m glad to say, too, 
that those first customers are the foun- 
dation on which we built our Detroit 
sales to first place in just a few 
months and they are still among our 
strongest supporters. 

“I claim that the success of this com- 
pany is due more to that unhappy ex- 
perience than to any other one thing. 
In the first place, it taught us a service 
lesson which has resulted in our estab- 
lishing the strictest service policy in 
the industry; in the second place, it 
was largely instrumental in our de- 
veloping a product which really is 
among the best of its kind on the 
market, and in the third place, it 
proved the character of the men be- 
hind this organization and won the 
admiration and confidence of everyone 
acquainted with the circumstances. 

“Service is one of the greatest fac- 
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tors in the sale of many specialties. 
Many people buy automobiles of cer- 
tain makes, for example, because they 
know they can get service and parts 
for their car at almost any cross roads 
in America. Oil burners must be 
properly installed, then they may re- 
quire service at any time. We sin- 
cerely believe that ours is the best do- 
mestic oil burner on the market, but 
that doesn’t mean that we can dispense 
with our service organization. 

“Before we will ship a burner to any 
new dealer, we require that he send 
a mechanical man to the factory to 
take a service course on which he must 
pass a written examination. We also 
advise the dealer to come or send a 
representative to take our sales course, 
but we don’t insist on that. We do 
insist on the service course, however, 
even though dealers who have handled 
other burners sometimes object that it 
isn’t necessary in their case. 

“For the same reason, we will not 
give any dealer more territory than he 
can service properly. This applies 
particularly to extent of territory, 
rather than to population. In other 
words, we won’t allow a dealer to sell 
a burner to a prospect so far away that 
service would be slow and expensive. 
We turn down many inquiries every 
day because we have no dealer near 
enough the inquiries to give them 
proper service. 


Service for Twenty Burners 


“Last year our dealer in one city 
went out of business and we did not 
appoint another there until this sum- 
mer. But we sent a service man to 
spend the winter in that city in order 
to insure A-1 service on about twenty 
burners there. 

“We boast that no Silent Automatic 
burner ever becomes an orphan. If 
one of our dealers quits and we don’t 
appoint another there promptly, we'll 
step in and operate a branch there for 
a time, if necessary, or we'll at least 
see that the owners in the territory get 
service. 

“Several results naturally follow. 
For one thing, our salesmen are en- 
thusiastic. They can promise a pros- 
pect the best of service and know posi- 
tively that he'll get it. For another, 
every Silent Automatic customer is a 
booster, or if anyone can tell us of one 
who isn’t, he'll be doing us a great 
favor. Our salesmen are supplied 
complete lists of owners in their terri- 
tory and the same lists are available 
to prospects in the salesrooms. In 
other words, we don’t pick out just a 
few good friends and refer prospects 
to them; we show the prospect a com- 
plete list of all owners in the territory 
and invite him to call on any or all 
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of them. The salesmen sell with con- 
fidence and the prospects buy with 
confidence. We almost insist that the 
prospect communicate with at least a 
few owners before he buys. 

“One big oil burner dealer in a cer- 
tain territory found our competition 
getting quite keen soon after we in- 
vaded his city and he began to make 
some inquiries. The more he learned 
the more surprised he became. Finally 
he approached us with the thought of 
changing over to our burner. We 
gave him a complete list of every 
Silent Automatic owner in his territory 
and asked him to communicate with 
some of them first and see what he 
thought of the proposition then. 

“This dealer got out a letter to 
Silent Automatic owners, telling them 
that he was considering taking 
on our burner and asking them some 
specific questions about it and us. To 
his surprise, approximately 90 per cent 
of the owners replied and their re- 
plies were so favorable that he actu- 
ally began to suspect that some trick 
had been played on him. He was not 
entirely satisfied until he had called a 


large number of the owners on the 
‘phone and verified their replies. 

“He took on our burner and has 
been quite successful. 

“Enthusiastic users are the best 
salesmen of any product. We take 
good care to see that our users are 
enthusiastic. 

“There are other factors, of course. 
There’s the location of our branches, 
for example. We were the first oil 
burner concern to pick the busiest 
downtown locations for our sales- 
rooms. We have a good sales organ- 
ization and we engage in extensive 
promotional work to keep the sales- 
men hustling all the time. We adver- 
tise quite extensively, particularly in 
the newspapers. We don’t do any 
national advertising because we don’t 
operate nationally. We furnish our 
dealers an advertising service and we 
give them an advertising allowance on 
every burner they buy. 

“But the fundamental basis on 
which our success has been built is a 
policy which was inspired by a prod- 
uct that didn’t function properly in 
the beginning.” 


Chains Resume Cigarette War; 
Independents to Ask U. S. Aid 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


ROFITS in the sale of the four 

leading brands of cigarettes 

reached, and for at least one 

prominent retailer passed, the 
vanishing point this week, when large 
chains, fed by United Cigar Stores, 
broke the truce which has prevailed 
for the last two months and began 
cutting prices again, on a more dras- 
tic scale than before. 

On Thursday, December 6, United, 
largest retailer of cigarettes in the 
country, reduced the price of Lucky 
Strike, Camel, Chesterfield and Old 
Gold three cents a package, to twelve 
cents—and the price per carton (ten 
packages) from $1.39 to $1.20. 

The next day, after several hours 
of executive deliberation, the A. & P., 
largest retailing organization, met the 
package price and reduced the cartons 
to $1.19. 

Declaring “war,” in a three-column 
newspaper advertisement, published 
last Monday, Liggett’s, largest drug 
chain, not only met the twelve-cent 
price per package, but offered three 


packages for thirty-five cents and a_ 


carton for $1.13. 

Undaunted, the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company, second among gro- 
cery chains, and one of the five great- 


est retail organizations, with stores 
throughout the Middle West and with 
a gross annual business 50 per cent 
larger than United and Liggett com- 
bined (although only about a third 
as large as A. & P.’s $1,100,000,000), 
announced a reduction to two pack- 
ages for twenty-three cents. 

The lowest possible price at which 
cigarettes can now be retailed, under 
the $6.40-a-thousand basis re-estab- 
lished by the manufacturers in Oc- 
tober, has been estimated at 11.2916 
cents a package—including 10 per 
cent discount for quantity and 2 per 
cent for cash. Kroger’s price, there- 
fore, appeared to strike the “bottom.” 

In the meantime, however, the 
price-cutting by the chains put R. H. 
Macy & Company, largest New York 
department store, into a _ difficult 
position. Obliged by its slogan of 
“6 per cent less” to undersell all its 
competitors in that territory, Macy is 
now selling these brands at $1.06 a 
carton—although their prices on these 
products go up or down almost daily. 
It does not sell by the package and 
is now carrying cigarettes only to 
meet needs of its customers—pocket- 
ing an estimated loss of about three 
cents a thousand on sales. 


Except possibly for United, about 
35 per cent of whose $135,000,000 
business is done in these brands, the 
other outstanding chains can probably 
stand the ‘‘war’ for some time. Of 
A. & P.’s $1,100,000,000, only some 
$30,000,000 (or 2.7 per cent) is in 
cigarettes—confined almost wholly to 
these four brands. In Liggett, the 
cigarette volume, in proportion to the 
total business, is also fairly low, and 
the same is true of the others. 

For thousands of small cigarette 
retailers throughout the country, on 
the other hand, the situation is seri- 
ous. Benjamin Gorlitzer, president of 
the Independent Retail Tobacconists’ 
Association, which claims 360 “‘active” 
and thousands of ‘‘non-active’ mem- 
bers, announced Sunday that the asso- 
ciation would appeal to the Federal 
Trade Commission for assistance. He 
advised retailers to maintain the fif- 
teen-cent level. 


United’s Motive 


The United Cigar Stores, now con- 
trolled by the Morrow group, started 
the price-cutting in an effort to “bring 
more old customers back into our 
stores,” A. C. Allen, executive vice- 
president, told SALES MANAGEMENT. 
Mr. Allen denied any intention by 
his company to start a price war. The ] 
reduction, it is estimated, will cut 
United’s profits about $3,000,000 a 
year. The company expects to com- 
pensate for this loss by attracting 
more cigarette customers (who may 
be induced to buy other products in 
their now departmentalized stores), 
and by selling small box matches at 
one cent a box, instead of giving away 
book matches, as before. Because of 
the important part these brands play 
in its business, however, United 
cannot, like the grocery and drug 
chains, use them as ‘“‘leaders.”’ 

The manufacturers, with their $6.40 
level, re-established two months 
ago, maintained, with cigarette sales 
mounting with the price-cutting and 
with more intensive advertising on 
their own part and on that of the 
chains, are in a comfortable position. 
The independent dealers are the hard- 
est hit, and many probably will not 
be able to survive the war for many 
weeks longer. A. & P. has 15,000 
stores, Kroger, 6,000, Safeway, 00 
the West Coast (also meeting the 
twelve-cent level where necessaty), 
several thousand more, United has 
1,100 stores and Liggett, 600. Neatly 
every “neighborhood” in the country 
is reached by one or more of these 
price-cutting chains. The independ- 
ent retailer, with his business confine 
largely to these four brands and with 
buying power limited, appears lost. 

(Continued on page 520) 
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“1 We Sell Our Dealers 
on Trading Up 


BY CARL W. BERGER 


Director of Sales 
Carhartt Overall Company, Detroit 
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< VERALLS—Say! I'd like 
to sell you a few gross. 

Just take a look at my 

shelves if you think I’m 

trying to give you the bum’s rush. 
I've got all kinds, makes, sizes, colors 
and prices of overalls and plenty of 
them to last entirely too long. Some 
day, I’m going to throw the whole 
line out and be done with it, anyway. 
There’s no money in overalls; I just 
carry them to accommodate my trade.” 
That was about the kind of greet- 
ing our salesmen used to receive fre- 
quently and still receive all too often. 
The salesman very likely would 
counter with, “But how’s your stock 
of Carhartts—got a complete line of 
sizes and numbers? How about this 
new number we're introducing, have 
you seen it yet?” And the dealer very 
likely would insist that he had a com- 
plete line of sizes and numbers of the 


Carl W. Berger 


new number we were introducing and 
furthermore he didn’t care to see it. 
He was busy. Call again. 

Of course he probably did not have 
a complete line of sizes and numbers 
of the Carhartt brand or any other 
brand—although he did have entirely 
too large an overall stock—and of 
course, again, our salesman usually 
got an order before he left, but that 
is the kind of condition we were 
meeting. 


Carhartt brand, he hadn’t seen the We are still meeting that condition 


among dealers who have not learned 
better, but we are meeting it in a dif- 
ferent way now. 

Now our salesman who receives 
such a greeting will say something like 
this: “You are right, Mr. Brown, 
you have got entirely too many over- 
alls. Why don’t you carry out your 
threat to throw the whole line out 
and start all over again? 

“You must carry overalls, of course. 
But you should make money on over- 
alls and I’m going to show you ex- 
actly how to do it.” 

The dealer who isn’t interested in 
making money hasn’t entered business 
yet. He may suspect that the sales- 
man is trying to slip over a fast one 
on him, but he’ll take the chance in 
order to learn what this proposition 
is which may possibly be a money- 
maker for him. 

If this dealer is typical, he will 
have from three to six or more dif- 
ferent brands of overalls on his 


(Above) Instead of carrying a confusing array of samples, our sales- shelves. He ee not have a repre- 

men carry only a few select numbers. a hie il ee in any ite 
(Below) We furnish the window display material for the special Car- rand. ho id ave pss ag 
hartt window and for special promotion give bandana handkerchiefs. than he should carry in stock, yet he 
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will not have complete lines. He has 
never studied his overall trade, hence 
he doesn’t know what sizes or styles 
are most in demand in his particular 
territory. When an overall salesman 
comes along representing almost any 
overall manufacturer, he grumbles 
awhile, then places an order for a 
dozen: or two in assorted sizes to get 
rid of the salesman. 

In that lot he gets several garments 
too large or too small for his trade 
and he never sells them. The same 
thing happens the next time he places 
an order and the longer he stays in 
business, the larger his stock of odd 
sizes becomes. In time, he will have 
more overalls in these unsalable sizes 
alone than he should carry all to- 
gether, yet he has difficulty in satisfy- 
ing his trade and he has to keep on 
buying overalls. 

Not only so, but even if he did 
order certain sizes from some manu- 
facturers, the garments would not be 
properly sized. They probably would 
bear the proper size tags, but one 
doesn’t wear size tags. The trouble 
is, overall sizes are not standardized 
and the cheaper ones usually are 
shamefully skimped. 


Goes Over Dealer’s Stock 


Our salesman doesn’t stop with 
merely telling the dealer all this and 
more about overalls; he shows him. 
He goes right over to the shelves and 
piles the overalls out on the counter; 
sorts them by makes, demonstrates the 
difference in what are supposed to be 
the same sizes, shows that the dealer 
does not have a complete size line of 
any one make, shows that he does not 
have some of the best selling numbers, 
while he does have too many of the 
slow movers, and finally shows him 
that he has too much money tied up 
in overalls, in spite of the fact that he 
does not have complete lines, and that 
he is not getting the cooperation from 
manufacturers that he should. 

“How often do you turn your 
overall stock?” the salesman asks, and 
the dealer probably doesn’t know. He 
has heard a lot about turnover in re- 
cent years, however, and he is con- 
vinced that a rapid rate of turnover 
is a good thing in business. He has 
probably learned to turn style goods 
rapidly, but he hasn’t bothered about 
overalls, because they are just an ac- 
commodation line and “there’s no 
money in them, anyway.” 

“About how many pairs of overalls, 
on the average, will you sell in a 
month?” the salesman asks, and again 
the dealer probably doesn’t know. He 
can find out or at least make a close 
guess, though, if necessary. 

Then the salesman makes a bold 
suggestion. He suggests that the 


dealer close out his entire miscellane- 
ous stock of overalls, then concentrate 
on one brand alone. He doesn’t talk 
about the Carhartt brand yet, but he 
does stress the importance of featuring 
quality, proper sizing, and correct 
style (yes, there really is a consider- 
able style element in overalls). He 
shows how concentrating on one 
quality line would reduce the inven- 
tory, speed up the rate of turnover, 
insure satisfaction, get more coopera- 
tion from his source of supply, sell 
more overalls and bring him a profit 
on a line which he has always con- 
sidered nothing more than a “‘loss 
leader.” 

We are wholly sincere in making 
such recommendations and we will 
stand by them even if the dealer 
agrees with us, but at the same. time 
selects some brand other than ours to 
feature. 

It is frequently the case that a deal- 
er feels he must stock one brand of 
cheap overalls to meet competition, so 
we agree to that, but insist that he 
stock only one brand of such goods 
and that he use them only as a leader, 
while he really sells the quality line. 

We have been following this plan 
for the past year and a half or more 
and it has worked out splendidly for 
everyone concerned. Now our sales- 
men go into a town, make a study of 
the overall dealers there, select the 
best one of them, and undertake to 
sell him on the proposition I have out- 
lined. They ask him to feature the 
Carhartt brand exclusively or else sup- 
plement it with just one brand of 
cheap overalls. 


Dealer Help 


If he will agree to do so, we can, 
of course, afford to give him better 
cooperation than he has ever had from 
an overall manufacturer. 

For one thing, we propose to cir- 
cularize his customers with a direct- 
mail campaign which will bring a 
majority of them into his store—and 
it is worth real money to any merchant 
to get people into his store. We have 
two gift items, one a really valuable 
book for farmers, the other a time 
book for railroad men and industrial 
workers who commonly wear overalls. 
If the dealer is in an agricultural dis- 
trict, we send the farm book; if in 
an industrial center, we use the time 
book. 

We slip one of these into an en- 
velope and address the envelope to the 
dealer’s customer. Then we put them 
all in a carton and ship them to the 
dealer. In the meantime, we send a 


letter to his customers, telling them 
that if they will call at the dealet’s, 
they will receive a valuable free gift. 

Most people are willing to receive 


a valuable free gift, hence a majority 
of those on the list do call at their 
dealet’s. When they do so, the dealer 
doesn’t merely hand them one of the 
books; he hands them one of the 
books in an envelope addressed to 
them. 

In the meantime, if the dealer car- 
ries out his part of the program, he 
has an attractive display of Carhartt 
overalls in his window and a complete 
stock Jaid out on his counter. When 
the customer calls, the dealer gives 
him the book and remarks: ‘That's 
quite a valuable book—I’ve been look- 
ing it over myself. The Carhartt 
Overall Company gets that out, you 
know. By the way, speaking of Car- 
hartt, have you seen the new number 
they have just brought out? Let me 
show it to you.” 

For the dealer’s special Carhartt 
window display we furnish the dis- 
play material and under certain con- 
ditions throw in a bandana handker- 
chief with each pair of overalls sold 
during the period. This handkerchief 
regularly costs the dealer $1.50 a 
dozen, but is given him for this spe- 
cial promotion and he, in turn, gives 
it to his customer as a special induce- 
ment for a short time only. 


Put Carhartt Sign on Store 


Another inducement we offer deal- 
ers to feature our line exclusively is 
painting the wall of their store with 
a Carhartt wall sign or putting up a 
stick-out sign for them. They ap- 
preciate these helps and they help 
sell Carhartt overalls. 

Our garments are all full cut and 
properly sized and our salesmen know 
what size line a given dealer should 
stock. As a result, there is no good 
reason why any dealer who cooperates 
with us should ever have money tied 
up in unsalable goods. 

Lower inventory, faster turnover, 
better satisfied customers, the elimina- 
tion of dead stock and the sales pro- 
motional activities outlined above re- 
sult in a clean, fresh stock, bring the 
dealer a net profit, and actually in- 
crease his overall sales 15 to 50 per 
cent. Of the many dealers in all 
parts of the country who have been 
prevailed upon to try this plant, I 
cannot think of one who is not sell- 
ing more overalls and making more 
money, while I can name many who 
are selling up to 50 per cent more 
overalls and who for the first time 
in years, if not in their lives, are 
actually making a satisfactory net 
profit on overalls. 

In the meantime, our own sales 
increased approximately 30 per cent 
last year and during the first ten 
months of 1929 have shown a further 
increase of 39.7 per cent. 


Profit 


BY R. W. DENMAN 


Director of Sales Promotion and Ad- 
vertising, The Troy Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company, New York City 


NTIL the advent of that 

glorious day when some ad- 

vertising man will be able to 

predict accurately the returns 
or exact sales value of any given ad- 
vertising page or mailing piece, the 
advertiser must be content to achieve 
some approximation of a yardstick by 
which to guide his advertising 
expenditures. 

At the Troy Laundry Machinery 
Company we operate on a budget. 
This budgetary control pervades the 
whole institution and includes selling, 
manufacturing and administrative 
divisions. We estimate our sales 
quota for the ensuing year and on 
the basis of past experience, budget 
our total expenditures in terms of the 
sales dollar. By doing this we never 
have to face the conclusion of a fiscal 
year with a large volume of sales 
closed but no money made because 
of leaks along the line. 

We sell some 150 products to 
laundries and cleaning and dyeing 
establishments, and also to_ hotels, 
hospitals, institutions and other indus- 
tries. Our products are sold direct 
by approximately seventy-five sales- 
men, operating in exclusive territories 


How We Budget Sales to Protect 
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IN ARCHITECTUR 
CLEANING AND] 
SELECTED BY § 


out of three sales offices, New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. The 
salesmen are paid a salary and bonus. 

Once the portion of our yearly 
budget pertaining to securing sales is 
determined, we are ready to integrate 
the various tools available, to secure 
the most sales at the lowest possible 
cost. Because we are limited in our 
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Instead of haphazardly going 
after business wherever there 
seems to be a chance to get an 
order this industrial manu- 
facturer carefully regulates 
his selling effort so that he 
insures a profit on all of the 
business closed. You can use 
some of the ideas he presents. 


R. W. Denman 
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The Troy Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany has found that if the total of 
the year’s selling is to be profitable 
it must be selective. The chart shows 
how advertising and selling effort is 
divided over the field of 49,000 pros- 
pects which have been selected by 
business paper advertising. 


expenditures for selling effort we have 
found it necessary to develop a yard- 
stick of selling expense that will 
achieve our quotas. While it is im- 
possible to predict business conditions 
accurately, it is possible through the 
budget control method to assure 
against selling at a loss. 

We do not concern ourselves solely 
with securing more sales. We are, 
however, deeply engaged with the 
determination of securing more sales 
at a profit. We do not look upon 
our selling as a means of .outdoing 
competitors. We don’t cheer if our 
sales merely beat out the closest com- 
petitor. But we do cheer if, in 
beating out that competitor, we were 
able to do so at a profit. Perhaps 
the distinction is a fine one. Certainly 
in many businesses the line of de- 
marcation between profitable and 
unprofitable sales is hard to see. 
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How the budgetary control of sales 
and advertising prevents us from ever 
not seeing this fine line shall be my 
task to show in the following para- 
graphs. 

We have found that if the total 
of the year’s selling is to be profitable, 
it must be selective. Since a business 
is run to make money, the yardstick 
must necessarily be figured on the cost 
basis. Being selective as to markets 
is not difficult. A study of past sales 
and a survey of industry potentials 
indicate rather quickly those markets 
that can be tapped at a profit. But 
selectivity must be carried further. 
Selectivity must not only be exercised 
on the prospects in these markets, but 
in the amount of effort expended on 
each prospect. For instance, if we 
are selling a prospect $1,000 worth 
of equipment and the overall profit 
on this equipment must be 10 per 
cent, we can, 
therefore, only 
spent 5 per cent 
or $50 to get this 
business. 

Let me _ illus- 
trate my point 
further: 

To obtain our 
business, natural- 
ly there are sev- 
eral influencing 
factors. First, and 
most important, 
of course, is the 
direct personal 
contact of the 
salesman whose 
call costs us so 
much. Let us 
say $8.00 each 
call. (Selling 
cost divided by 
total calls made.) 
Next is business 
publication ad- 
vertising, whose 
call costs, say, 
five cents (trade 
paper costs 
divided by total 
advertise 
ment insertions). 
And, finally, 
direct mail, 
whose call costs, 


The white col- 
umns marked 
“cost” indicate 
the amount, in 
dollars, spent for 
each type of pro- 
motion by the 
Troy Laundry 
Pht om Com- 


pany. 


BUSINESS PUBLICATION ADVERTISING CALLS 1,178,624 


COST 


say, fifteen cents (direct mail costs 
divided by total number of pieces). 
If in making the sale the number of 
calls of all these factors have exceeded 
$50, we have lost money on the 
sale. 

Suppose, though, we take a hypo- 
thetical case. You may ask if our 
selling effort of all the three factors 
have totaled $45, and only one more 
sales call via the personal contact of 
a salesman is necessary to consummate 
the sales, are we going to say, “No, 
we won't put good money after bad 
and consummate this sale taking a 
loss of $2.80"? Of course we would 
go ahead and clinch such a sale in 
any particular instance. But, by and 
large, we would not. In other words, 
thinking of our selling efforts in 
these terms of actual cost, we can 
control and budget them in such a 
way that in the long run we sell 
profitably. For example, prospects 
are filed on a visible index system. 
At the left lower edge of the card 
are divisions and initials indicating 
our products. In the center of the 
lower edge of the card is the prospect's 
name and address. On the right 
lower edge of the card are divisions 
by months for six years. Above all 
these markings is space for any 
special comments and a place for rec- 
ords of sales made to the customer. 

The product classification at the left 
tabs the prospect for equipment he 
has a need for, or has expressed the 
desire to buy at some future date. 
This information is supplied with 
little trouble from the salesmen’s re- 
ports. On the right side of the 
visible index card are noted the calls 
made on this prospect as the salesman 
reports them. Now, the tabs attached 
to the divisions of our products on 
the left side of the card are numbered 
to tell how many of such and such a 
product the prospect is in the market 
for. The profit on each item in the 
line is known. Consequently, it 
needs only a moment’s thought to 
determine how much sales effort can 
be expended on the prospect to ob- 
tain the business tabbed. A study of 
the salesman’s calls marked on the 
right lower edge of the card shows 
up rather quickly whether or not the 
salesman has gone beyond the quota 


COST PER CALL COST PER CALL COST PER CALL 
5 CENTS 


15 CENTS 
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$8.00 


of sales calls that would make the 
final purchase a profitable one. 

With this information, the sales 
and branch managers have a clear pic- 
ture. If the tabs on the left indicate 
that the prospect is a good one, the 
sales call markings on the right tell 
how much effort can be afforded. [If 
a salesman has a disproportionate 
number of calls for the business ob- 
tained from any given prospect, this, 
information is also quickly available. 
A study of these cards shows quickly 
whether prospects in one industry are 
harder (or to express the same thing 
another way) are more expensive to 
sell. The cards thus annotated also 
show which salesmen are making 
many unproductive calls. Perhaps 
any given prospect would quickly 
prove himself as hard to sell. Per- 
haps, if after a year or two any 
Prospect continues to show himself 
expensive to sell, 
he may justifiably 
be dropped from 
the list or some 
other means fig- 
ured out to deal 
with him.  Per- 
haps this _par- 
ticular —_ prospect 
needs the closing 
efforts of the 
branch manager. 
One call by the 
branch manager 
might be much 
cheaper than 
many calls by the 
salesman who 
can’t “find” him- 
self with this par- 
ticular prospect. 

Basing sales on 
the economics en- 
tailed is not a 
handy method of 
making the sales 
manager and 
branch manager 
an automaton. 
All such a 
philosophy 
of sales control 
hopes to achieve 
is some routine 
thinking for the 
sales manager 
and to keep ever 
before him the 
stark, but some- 
times forgotten, 
necessity of mak- 
ing money for 
the company. 
With the use of 
these guide posts, 

(Continued on 
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How to Find the Best Method 


for Paying Your Salesmen 


HEN devising a plan for 

the compensation of sales- 

men, it is well to review 

plans which have been 
tried in the past. The advantages and 
disadvantages of each plan have been 
frequently recorded, and reference to 
such records, with a study of the ap- 
plication to the specific needs of the 
company installing the new plan, may 
avoid much later grief. 

Comparisons of compensation meth- 
ods ought to be made on a common 
basis, but the choice of a basis for 
comparisons must be an arbitrary one. 
Adjustments can be made from as- 
sumed figures, with their resulting cal- 
culations which are used in examples 
expressing the various principles, and 
in this way the needs of the business 
in question can be met. 

No greater mistake, however, can 
be made than to take a ready-made 
plan and attempt to apply it without 
full consideration of the individual 
facts which affect the problem. “Facts 
are stubborn things,” and the disre- 
gard of one stubborn fact has often 
wrecked an otherwise well-laid sales 
compensation method. 

Various plans which have been used 
are:* 

A. Salary Plans: 
1. Straight Salary. 
2. Salary Adjustments at Short 
Intervals. 
3. Salary and Traveling Ex- 
pense. * * 
B. Commission Plans: 
1. Straight Commission.** 
2. Salary and Commission. 
3. Salary and Commission Dur- 
ing Dull Seasons. 


4, Salary, Traveling Expense and 
Commission.* * 


a 


.*Adapted from a report by F. P. Poole, Indus- 
trial Engineer, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Com- 
pany, Inc. 

**Plans marked ** are to be discussed in 
detail, with tables and graphs. 


In this survey Mr. Lothrop has summarized the most 
popular methods for compensating salesmen and 
analyzed each in its relation to the problems of a 
typical manufacturer. Sales executives are urged to 
preserve each of these articles for future reference. 


The first of a group of articles on this subject 


BY LINCOLN LOTHROP 


Secretary and Director of Merchandising, Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard & Company, Inc., Boston 


5. Sliding Commission.** 
6. Sliding Commission, Based on 
Terms of Sale. 
7. Stepped Commission.* * 
8. Group Commission.** 
C. Profit-Sharing Plans: 
. Straight Profit-Sharing 
. Profit-and-Loss Sharing. 
. Commission Later Equalized 
on Profit and Loss. 
. Commission on Gross Profits. 
. Commission on Net Profits. 
. Commission Above Minimum 
Net Profit. 
7. Commission and Bonus on 
Net Profit. 
8. Salary, Traveling Expense and 
Bonus on Net Profit.** 
9. Salary and Bonus on Net 
Profit from Territory. 
10. Salary and Profit-Sharing on 
Branch Office Profits. 
D. Bonus Plans: 


1. Salary, Traveling Expense and 
Bonus on Sales Volume.** 

2. Salary, Traveling Expense and 
Bonus Based on Relative 
Performance.** 


Awd Wwnr 


3. Salary, Commission and Bonus. 

4. Commission, Drawing Ac- 
count and Bonus. 

5. Straight Commission and 


Bonus. 

6. Salary and Arbitrary Rating 
Bonus Plan.** 

7. Bonus for Actual Work on 
Sales. 


8. Bonus on Hard-Selling Prod- 
ucts. 
E. Budget, Quota, Task or Point 
Bonus Plans: 
1. Point System. 
2..Task and Bonus on Point 
Basis. 
. Task and Bonus. 
. Budgeted Factors Bonus. 
. Bonus on Excess over Quota. 
. Salary, Traveling Expense and 
Bonus Based on Quota At- 
tainment.* * 
F. Bonus Based on Costs or Expense: 
1. Salary, Traveling Expense and 
Bonus Based on Low Selling 
Expense. * * 
2. Drawing Account—Selling Ex- 
pense. 
3. Quota on Sales Expense. 
4, Relation of Expense to Sales. 
5. Annual Bonus on Percentage 
of Sales Expense. 
G. Miscellaneous Plans: 
1. Bonus for Length of Service. 
2. Penalty for Lost Volume. 
3. Bonus in Form of Prizes. 
4. Bonus to Stimulate Sales in 
Off Seasons. 
5. Drawing Account Based on 
Sales Profits. 


DY RW 


For any specific case of compensa- 
tion for sales effort, two factors must 
be determined: 

(Continued on page 532) 


Table 1. 


Net Sales ............. $20,000 
Rate of Commission. ... 6% 
Dollars Commission Paid. 1,200 
Travel Expense 2%... .. 400 
Net Income to Salesman. 800 


Total Direct Cost to 
OO re 6% 


Basis 


6% 6% 6% 6% 


2,400 3,600 4,800 6,000 


800 1,200 1,600 2,000 


1,600 2,400 3,200 4,000 


6% 6% 6% 6% 


Straight Commission Plan 


$40,000 $60,000 $80,000 $100,000 $120,000 $140,000 $160,000 $180,000 


6% 6% 6% 6% 


7,200 8,400 9,600 10,800 
2,400 2,800 3,200 3,600 
4,800 5,600 6,400 7,200 


6% 6% 6% 6% 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 


Heavy, rough castings are 
fashioned into machine parts. 


Thousands of small and large 
units are finished to accuracy 
limits measured by tenths of 
a thousandth of an inch. 


Many types of grinding ma- 
chines employ many thou- 
sands of grinding wheels — 
reducing and finishing metals 
at lightning speed. 


NO. .RT_2S..N 


Refractories-Floor 
and Stair. res 


John W. Odlin, Inc., Worcester, Massachusetts. 


An excellent example of the trend in industrial 
advertisements toward better layout and illustration. 


If the prospect cannot come to the seller’s plant, to 

see the product, the product in its setting can be 

brought to the seller through the arts of the camera. 

In this advertisement the product is viewed much 

as the prospect would see it if he were inspecting 
the maker’s plant. 


Management 


Gallery 


Properly focused industrial 
advertising such as shown on 
these pages does much to sup- 
port the effort and shorten 
the selling time of costly 
trained sales engineers. 


Kenyon and Eckhardt, Incorporated, New York. 


lo mony applications motors fail due to external conditions 
such os corrosive fumes, dust or moisture, Wagner mokes & 
C é Ee a n Sg complete tine of enclosed motors cooled by a fast moving 
spits “jacket of air produced by on external blower (in small 

sizes the blower is on one end, in the lorger sizes on 

~ both}. in the illustration the cosings are removed from 
bg one of the motors to show the position of the two blowers, 


yp Wagner motor advice is unbiosed because Wagner 
makes every commercial type of ottermating-current motor 
Lierature an Request 
WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
bane Fiymauth Ave, 5) Levis 
Seles and Service in 24 Principal Cities 
f PRODUCTS VANS 


TRANSFORMERS POWERS 
MITORS EM KMART 


Don’t you see that if your workman is not 
provided with the best quality taps that say, “ 
money can buy you are limiting his or his 
machine's production as surely as if you 
handcuffed him. 

Pratt & Whitney Taps represent all 


save money for you.” 


the quality that modern metallurgy, long 
experience and infinite pains can put 


into them. and being guided by them. 
PRATT & WHITNEY CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Disisian NILES GEMENT- POND COMPANY 
Sales Offices 
BIRMINGHAM CHICAGO DESROIT PHILADELPHIA 


CINCENNATE LOS ANGELES 
CLEVELAND 


PITTSHERGH 


NEW YORK ROCHESTER 


You’ve manacled your man! 


No man who uses them can rightfully 
If you would give me other taps I 


would lower the cost per hole tapped and 


if your men are not using Pranw & 
Whitney Taps. order enough to make 4 
test foot a blindfold test} but one with 


wide-open critical eyes judging results 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SY. LOU 


Briggs and Varley, Inc., New York. 


Pratt and Whitney here scrap 


traditional 


methods of interesting the engineer in a tra- 


ditional production problem. 


By being almost 


hardboiled in its drama, this advertisement 


“gets” its reader. 


Rickard and Company, Inc., New York. 


ay 
Will lic \ SPEED HEATERS will put the 
AMOUNT of heat you need... 


WHERE you need it...and WHEN! 


COURSN 


SF4MRV ANT 4 


ANT COMPANY 
+e 


$$. 5 Prasgngkans, Mas 


SPEED > Heaters 


“More Hest ¥ Less Steam 


Star avant 


1906, 8S, MAE OYE 


Complete facts via 
the booklet are im- 
portant in sound 
industrial selling. 
Layout and typog- 
raphy devices make 
the urge to “re- 
quest” a strong one. 


One way to sell at 
a price above the 
market is to force 
this ticklish issue 
and advertise your 
price as highest. 
Thus SKF gives a 
resale advantage to 
manufacturer cus- 
tomers. 
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By smashing tradition in its advertising appeal, the 


Lincoln Electric Company has been successful in 


downing purchasing traditions. 


Even though the 


argument is always one-sided, this human situation 
continues to interest readers of industrial publica- 


tions. 


Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland. 


“Here, Lad— 
You thenght tha’ 
getting cur machinery bs: 
When IT went through hig p 
her of Commerce irmpert 
thance to se the tiny base casting inventory 


ay an rephwercente for 


y teeet 


me on the idea that they're not des 
ing much basiness and t vey don’t expect 
much of the o¢w mode}.” 


The Lincoln 
“Stable-Arc” Welder 


ting: 
Nowadays, when you *: 5S wuen 


shuthen she tas be making munething for granny.” 


The Lincoln Electric Co., 
oh a 8-11, Cleveland, Ohio 


ca’ WELDER 


All are comany 


No sthee waider hess ali & 
jautures. 


Marschalk and Pratt, Inc., Neu York. 


ANOTHER ONE OF THE 143 MACHINE TOOL MANUFACTURERS 


THAT USE AF BEARINGS 


The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 


a 
eA wor! 


4 YOU MAY BUY A 
BEARING AS A 
BARGAIN. BLT 
FRY ANE GEF A 
AEN. GLE OF 


USING I it 


For Quicker, Better, Lower Cost Work 
New Cincinnati Cutter Grinder Uses SKF 


fe 


HIS progressive company, The 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.. 
in keeping step with tomorrow's de- 

mands for quicker, better and cheaper 
ways of doing things, uses aight © 
Anti-Friction Bearings on the w 
spindle, tableways and drive of their 
new Cutter Grinder, 


First cost, therefore, was not the 
chief consideration in choosing bearings. 
Ultimate satisfaction of pei rforenmace to 
you was the deciding factor. ; 
Bearings assure smooth operation, re 


heel 


4; 


precision, never require adj f 
and... last for the life of the machine. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC, 40 East 54th Street, New York, N.Y. i 


oKF 


Ball and Roller Bearings 


Utility Cooperates 


with Dealers to 
Boom Appliance Sales 


BY ERNEST &R. ACEER 


General Commercial Manager, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Company, 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


685 per cent sales increase in 
gas water heaters the first year 
of its trial hints at the poten- 
tial accomplishment of the five- 
year cooperative selling plan of the 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Company, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
In 1927 the Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Company surveyed its 
market for gas and electric appliances. 
On the basis of the market and avail- 
able selling agencies, the company’s 
complete operations were forecast for 
a period of five years, 1928-1932. In 
this study it was developed that among 
20,000 domestic customers only 30 
per cent had tank water heaters with 
an average consumption of approxi- 
mately 7,500 cubic feet of gas a year. 
The other 12 per cent who used heat- 
ers had automatic storage or instan- 
taneous water heaters with an average 


12 per cent at present and 32 per cent 
tank water heaters as against the orig- 
inal figure of 88 per cent. 

To accomplish this program the 
company had to cooperate most fully 
with its dealers, in a definite plan to 
help them build their business. So 
far, this cooperative selling activity is 
further advanced in the gas depart- 
ment than in the electric, for the rea- 
son that we have found the plumber 
dealers more willing to cooperate and 
generally better equipped to cooperate 
than the electrical contractor. We 
have announced to our Electrical 
Leagues and to our plumbers that we 
are looking forward to the time when 
the bulk of the merchandising done in 
our territory will be done by dealers. 
We have stated that the change will 
not be made over night, but will be 
made as rapidly as their own organiza- 


The Central Hudson Gas & Electric Company, 
seeking to build up its gas and electric load, laid out 
a five-year program which revolves about the 
plumbing dealer and electrical contractor. During 
the first year a 685 per cent increase in sales of 
water heaters indicates the success of the plan. 


consumption of 40,000 cubic feet a 
year. 

As a result of this analysis of future 
business, the company provided a 95- 
cent follow-on charge for storage 
water heating in the company’s 
rate schedules, adapted a storage 
water heater which would cost the 
customer approximately $50 installed, 
and entered into a cooperative selling 
activity designed to increase the total 
saturation of water heaters in the com- 
pany’s territory from 30 per cent to 
50 per cent in the five-year period. 
Of the 50 per cent, 68 per cent were 
to be storage water heaters as against 


tions can be built up and the volume 
of business increased by the group as 
a whole. We have gone on record 
that as soon as practicable our sales- 
men will be changed from the status 
of salesmen to that of sales stimu- 
lators, each one being assigned a cer- 
tain number of dealers and paid on 
a load building basis for the business 
produced by his particular group. 

Our new policy meant an immediate 
increase in the number of sales outlets, 
in the total selling effort, in advertis- 
ing and publicity, as well as an imme- 
diate reduction of sales resistance 
through the elimination of uneco- 
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DAINTINESS 


tainment. 

The REX PATROL Automatic Storage 
Water Heater ke hot water ready for 
you at any hour. With the mew water 
heating rates, it costs surprisingly fitlle to 
operate. 


Ask Your Own Plumber 
oR— 


CENTRAC 
HUDSON 


GAS S ELECTRIC 
GORPORATION 


The company carries the slogan, 

“Ask Your Own Plumber,” in all of 

its gas merchandising advertising 

and also enters group advertising 

with the dealers and shares expenses 
with them. 


nomic competition caused by selling 
different makes and an improved posi- 
tion for the group as a whole through 
cheaper purchasing of models. 

To produce the largest volume of . 
business, we could not confine our 
selling to some particular group of 
dealers, unless the technical nature of 
the merchandise sale or installation 
was such that it could not be handled 
by dealers generally. The dealers 
were selected to produce the business 
wherever they were. In our gas mer- 
chandising it has been logical to 
confine our cooperative activities to 
plumber dealers. In our electrical 
merchandising, however, the activity 
has been extended to many kinds 
of dealers, in addition to electrical 
contractors. In small outlying com- 
munities we have general stores sell- 
ing electric ranges and electric re- 
frigerators. In one outstanding case, 
in a very small community, we have 
a grocer as a dealer who sells about 
ten electric ranges each month. 

The cooperative selling plan works 
out this way. The Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Company supplies 
certain appliances to the cooperating 
dealers at prices at least as low and, 
in most cases, lower than they could 
purchase them if they bought inde- 
pendently. The company maintains a 
stock of appliances in its warehouse 

(Continued on page 530) 
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QUALITY COVERAGE 


No matter what your index of quality may 
be, The Morning World stands high in 


coverage of the rich buying power in the 


New York market eos 


Whether you take the 21 highest-income 
districts of the city, where The Morning 
World stands second in concentration 


of circulation... 


Whether you take the 40 districts pro- 
ducing 95% of the charge accounts for 
leading Fifth Avenue merchants, where 
The Morning W orld stands first in con- 
centration of circulation (almost 50% ); 
or... 


Whether you take the 55 districts pro- 
ducing 87% of ALL charge accounts in 
New York City, where The Morning 
World stands first in concentration of 
circulation (more than 57%). 


Whatever your analysis of quality, and how- 
ever wide or limited your quality appeal, 
The Morning World ranks extremely high 
as a means of reaching the most responsive 
and the most fertile audience in New York. 


Che Dew Pork World 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
Chicago Detroit 


... Another chapter in The World’s new history! 


Ewina Galloway 


First-Hand Facts about 
the South African Market 


OUTH AFRICA is a market that 

will well repay thorough investi- 

gation by American manufac- 

turers, as well from the point of 
view of saving money as from that of 
doing ultimate business. 

In other words, South Africa is a 
difficult market to exploit, and this for 
a number of reasons. 

First, the population is small, some 
one and three-fourths millions, and 
diverse. There is a definite urban 
class as opposed to a purely farming 
class; there is a white population, a 
colored population and a native, or 
mixed, population. There are two 
prevailing languages, English and 
Afrikaans, and other dialects. 

Second, South Africa is for the 
greater part undeveloped and road 
transport is very bad. Outside a 
radius of fifty miles from the large 
centers there are no roads to speak of, 
certainly none suitable to motor trans- 

ort. 

Third, the buying classes in South 
Africa may best be described as a 
“white aristocracy,” wealthy but ex- 
tremely conservative. 

These reasons may not seem at first 
sight formidable enough to enjoin the 
extreme care which I advise manufac- 


BY L. BRIDGENS 


London Director, Myer, Bridgens & 
Company 


turers to exercise before entering this 
market or to warrant the non possumus 
which I shall reiterate later in regard 
to certain lines which, by every mar- 
keting criterion, should, but do not 
or will not, sell in South Africa. 

In this country, with an overflowing 
budget and steadily increasing export 
and import trade, there are certain 
well-defined lines outside of which it 
is well-nigh hopeless to achieve suc- 
cess in marketing. Because principally 
of the three factors mentioned above, 
this market can only be successfully 
exploited by working in collaboration 
with those who really understand the 
country. 

In no other country is the agent of 
more service than in South Africa, 
and the success of the American motor 
industry, which supplies some 95 per 
cent of the Dominion motor cars, is 
a striking proof of this. In each case, 
Ford, General Motors, etc., employed 
established agents who surveyed and 
worked on the possibilities of South 
Africa for years, planned service sta- 
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Distribution in Johannesburg is easily 


obtained by a good agent. Johannes- 

burg, Cape Town and Durban are 

the best trying-out centers in South 
Africa. 


tions and advertising suitable to the 
country. 

Owing to the enormous distances 
between the large towns, lack of 
roads and diversity of population— 
diverse in needs and buying power— 
a reliable agent is a sine qua non in 
marketing any product in South Af- 
rica. By all means let manufacturers 
send out their own representatives, but 
let them find suitable agents if they 
wish to save time and money. Mar- 
keting in South Africa is real prospec- 
tor’s work and only the man reared 
on the spot with a flair for where 
the gold lies is capable of success. In 
twenty-five years’ experience of South 
African merchandising I have only 
known of one line that became firmly 
established within twelve months. 

The Government has recognized 
the indispensable aid which agents 
render manufacturers and to protect 
firms entering this market a tax of 
£100 a year is levied on all registered 
agents. This measure eliminates the 
unscrupulous and gives manufacturers 
a confidence that their business will 
be energetically handled by the chosen 
agent. 

The first point—one of primary im- 
portance and one which the agent can 
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the THE 


“1 +» NEW YORK AMERICAN : 


AF AS NEW AND AS NEWSY AS NEW YORK ITSELF 


h 
in Whirlwind New York... swirling humanity ... millions and millions... the 
rich and the poor... heedless and thoughtful _.. and yet it's a city of unified 
- groups . . . cohesive and one-minded ... for example, the million-plus who never 


miss the Sunday New York American... More than a million progressive and 


tect prosperous families... a real market... a market worthy of your cultivation. 


nef PAUL BLOCK. INC. 


National Advertising Representative 
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New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit San Francisco 
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best determine—to be decided is “Is 
the market worth it?” This seems 
elementary, but when we consider that 
such a well-known organization as 
Heinz has spent thousands of pounds 
a year over a period of years for a 
mere bagatelle of sales, it is not so 
really. The extreme differences in 
the tastes, wealth and habits of the 
diverse, widely scattered population 
make this a question the answer of 
which will dictate whether the cam- 
paign is to proceed or not. After 
all, you do not send a £1,000-a-year 
man to fix a new ribbon on a type- 
writer. Why, then, spend thousands 
of pounds to launch or keep afloat a 
venture that can never by any chance 
bring in more than a few hundreds? 
Yet this is being done and repeated 
by the same firms year after year. 
When it has been decided to go 
ahead it will be found that Cape 
Town, Durban and Johannesburg are 
the best trying-out centers. It is al- 
most axiomatic to say that any line 
that sells in these three towns will 
sell throughout the Dominion; that is, 
will sell to the white population. Dis- 
tribution in these centers is easily 
obtained if a good agent has been 
selected and each town has a splendid 
newspaper and periodical supply. 


_ Where Agent Is Invaluable 


When it has been found that a 
demand exists in the larger towns for 
any particular line, little or no dif- 
ficulty will be encountered in pushing 
the distribution to cover the smaller 
towns. The agent with central depots 
and a staff of experienced salesmen 
becomes invaluable at this juncture be- 
cause of his unique knowledge of 
population centers and methods of 
transport. The smaller towns are 
also well cared for in regard to news- 
papers, and advertising in these will 
certainly help sell the goods, because 
these newspapers find their way into 
farms within a radius of fifty or one 
hundred miles away, where they are 
eagerly read and anything that appeals 
cut out and kept, in view of the next 
visit of the farmer and his wife to 
the market town. 

When the smallest towns have been 
brought into the scheme distribution 
may be said to be complete, because 
it is an utter impossibility to cover 
the hinterland of South Africa 
through lack of roads. The large 
wealthy farmers come to the larger 
towns only two or three times a year, 
when they buy on a large scale, but 
the smaller towns have their daily in- 
flux of surrounding farmers who con- 
tribute directly (almost wholly) to 
their prosperity. 

South Africa is a luxury market, 


the purchasing power of the white 
population being second only to that 
of the United States. So far as the 
colored and native classes are con- 
cerned, they form almost a negligible 
market, except for a few cheap lines. 
One of these few I was able to intro- 
duce after investigations lasting five 
years. I knew there was a potential 
market for a canned fish among the 
colored population if the price were 
cheap enough and the label attractive 
enough. After long negotiations I 
arranged with a British Columbian 
firm to market a tinned salmon at six 
pence a tin! Within eighteen months 
the sales of that particular brand were 
60 per cent of the sales of all canned 
goods in South Africa. Had the prices 
been six and one-half pence or the 
label less effective the venture would 
have failed. 


Open Market for Luxuries 


Despite tariffs, South Africa really 
remains an open market for luxury 
goods. Proprietary articles sell readily 
there at prices 50 per cent and over 
the advertised prices in England. 
South Africans are prone to tollow 
the fashions of other countries in the 
matter of luxuries. For example, lines 
extensively advertised in England, 
France, Holland and Germany find a 
ready sale in the towns of South Af- 
rica, where the leading journals and 
periodicals of these countries can be 
bought at almost every mewspaper 
stand. This is a help which leading 
American newspapers could effectively 
lend their own manufacturers. 

At the same time it must not be 
forgotten that in many respects the 
market (especially in luxury goods) 
is ultra-conservative. For example, 
there is absolutely no hope for any 
perfumery manufacturer there, no 
matter what amount he spends in ad- 
vertising. Many attempts have been 
made to shake Coty’s hold and all 
have failed. For cheap perfumes 
there is no demand. In sauces Hol- 
brooks have held the market for a 
quarter of a century, despite the efforts 
of Heinz, Crosse & Blackwell and 
others, who between them have spent 
great sums to no advantage. In oaten 
products, Quaker was and is supreme 
(although the home-grown product is 
coming into favor), in face of re- 
peated attempts to supplant them. 
Similarly in a few other lines, but 
only the agent of long experience can 
guide and often save money for the 
prospective entrant into a_ difficult 
field. 

American cereal products have been 
successfully marketed, the most out- 
standing being that of the Postum 
Company, in whose campaign I was 


personally interested. It took us some 
three years to capture the market, 
evolving through our wholesalers a 
detailed pioneering of retailers sup- 
ported by liberal advertising. 

There is one satisfaction in’ winning 
through in a conservative market and 
that is, you have it for ‘‘keeps,” pro- 
vided thereafter ordinary care and 
foresight is shown. It is this reward 
that makes the question of “Is the 
market worth while’’ so all-important 
in the case of South Africa. 

Advertising is of prime importance 
in South Africa. Both English and 
Afrikaans media should be employed 
and copy suitable for the seasons, 
large towns, small towns, etc., em- 
ployed as occasion demands. The 
church periodicals pull extremely well 
in a country where the farm popula- 
tion is intensely religious and should 
on no account be omitted. Outdoor 
advertising is limited to the towns and 
chief railroads. 

South Africa is unlikely ever to be- 
come an industrial country of impor- 
tance, but it is certain that she will 
continue tO increase in prosperity. 
The population moves upwards but 
slowly because the country is only 
suitable to the “‘capitalist’’ immigrant, 
and therefore there must always be a 
ready market for superior lines. This 
is not and cannot be a “price” mar- 
ket. To enter it with any chance of 
success you must have quality goods 
and the services of a South African 
house long established and versed in 
the thousand and one problems which 
rise unexpectedly at every stage of a 
marketing campaign. 


Detroit Aircraft Plans 
Expansion on Coast 


Detroit Aircraft Corporation has 
established an office in the Roosevelt 
Building, Los Angeles, under James 
E. Appleby, who has been appointed 
West Coast sales representative. Ted 
Schleuter will be in charge of sales 
for the Ryan division; C. A. Barber, 
the Lockheed division; and W. A. 
Hansley, the Parks Aircraft and Parks 
Air College divisions of the company. 
Branches will also be opened soon in 
San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. 


Buys Bernsten & Livingston 


Leon Livingston has purchased the interest 
of Herbert C. Bernsten of Bernsten & 
Livingston, Inc., San Francisco agency, and 
is now the sole owner. He has also ac- 
quired the Fred Curtis White Agency, Los 
Angeles. No change in the Bernsten & 
Livingston name is contemplated at this 
time. Francis Harper, formerly of Henri. 
Hurst & McDonald, and Leo Von Heygen- 
dorff, of Foster & Kleiser, Inc., have joined 
this agency. 
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Where the seventh da 


reveals the value o 
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the other six - - 


IND a newspaper that holds its 
readers seven days a week, and 
obviously you have found home strength. 


By this token, there’s a situation in 
Boston that can’t be overlooked by any 
advertiser who aims to strike home. 


Three Boston newspapers carry the 
bulk of the advertising. On Sunday, in 
the Metropolitan district, one of these 
loses a third of its week-day readers. 
Another loses nearly two-thirds. The 
Globe alone holds its week-day audience 
practically intact on Sunday, thus proving 
itself the established, dependable home 
paper of Boston. 


Cold reasoning? Cold as ice—and 
just as clear. 


If it seems inconclusive, consider the 
advertising experience and present pro- 
gram of Boston merchants, whose busi- 
ness depends on reaching the home .. . 
They are placing more advertising in the 
Globe, seven days a week, than anywhere 
else. The department stores not only use 


as much space in the Sunday Globe as in 
the next three papers combined, but 48% 


more space intheGlobe, seven days 
a week, than in the second paper. 


‘The Boston Globe 


following suit. With due regard for 
A. B. C., they are also keeping in mind 


this X Y Z of proven home strength. . 


HE GLOBE built up home appeal 
from the very beginning. Its pres- 
ent widely popular Household Depart- 
ment grew out of the first woman’s 
page in American journalism, estab- 
lished by the Globe 35 years ago. Its 
local news has always been the most 
complete in this self-contained com- 
munity. Its school news keeps to the 
forefront. Its religious news covers all 
denominations. Its sport pages are read 
throughout New England and quoted 
throughout the country. And it gives 
Boston’s substantial business men the 
news that business men want. 


Moreover, the Globe always has been 
free from bias in politics. 


F course you can “reach” many Bos- 
ton homes without the Globe. But 
to doa real home selling job in this trad- 


ing area, where average family wealth is 
$9000, the Globe is essential. 


All the facts are contained in our 
booklet, “Reaching Buying Power 
in the Boston Market.” Write for 
a free copy. 
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KRAFT CHEESE FACTORY 
POCATELLO, IOAHO. 


CARNATION MILK 
ONDENSERY, STANWOOD0,WASH. 


CARNATION 
WALKER 

B/ HAZELWOOD, 

\\ HOLDER OF 


ee 5 WORLO'S 
' . \RECORDS 


THRIFTY FLOCK OF 
SHEEP NEAR SUNNYSIDE, WASH. 
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Advertise inthe Spokane Dailies and the Farm Trio and Win 


Animal Products Ad 
The Buying Power of ic 


Average Farm Buying Palof 
Oregon Farmers {ec 


Higher Thagtio 


the 
and 


N 1928 the animal products of Washington, Idi 
Oregon brought farmers in these three states a total q 
revenue of $210,913,000. Adding amounts received fn 


crops, their total cash return on the year’s operations y pe 
$446,203,000, to be spent for automobiles, machinery, fu wire 
wearing apparel and all of the other things needed @§ oq 
bought by the modern farmer. 

For the 5-year period, 1924-1928, the gross income fi ec 
farm production in the Pacific Northwest averaged $2; pt 
per farm or 41% higher than the U. S. average, and lead ee 


32 other states. sect 


These figures (from October, 1929, “Crops and Mm pape 
kets” of the U. S. Department of Agriculture) explain Wj pow 
the standard of living on Pacific Northwest farms is ext farm 
tionally high—why, for instance, over one-tenth of # resp 
nation’s electrified farms are in these three states. and 


The success of dairying, live stock breeding, and poui SI 
raising in this section of mighty wheat, apple and pow shov 
production is an additional reason for its prosperity. Ij Was 
Pacific Northwest produces one-twelfth of the nation’s qj inclu 
densed milk, is one of the most important cheese produ cleat 
sections in the United States. Its dairy cattle produce a line 
third more milk per, cow than the nation’s average. Iti send 


Cover This 
Unusally 
Prosperous 
Field With 
ONE ORDER 
ONE RATE 
ONE 
MEDIUM 


PACIFIC NO 
cy 


COWLE 

General” 
Branch Offices: Seattle, Wash. Po 
Advert 


Associated Farm Papers: New York 


ang 


16210,913,000 Annually 


fictic Northwest Far mers 


ig Plof Washington, Idaho and 
rs fears Has Been 41% 
Thaftion’s Average 


ton, Idi the largest herd of pure-bred Holstein cattle in America, 


a total ql and many of the nation’s record-holding dairy cattle. 


ceived ff There is only one way to adequately reach these unusually 
cracions WA favored Pacific Northwest farmers and that is through their 
unery, {OH state weeklies, The Washington Farmer, The Idaho Farmer 


needed #f and The Oregon Farmer. 
These weeklies, composing the Pacific Northwest Farm 
ncome {i Trio, have built up a paid circulation in excess of 110,000 
aged $24 copies each issue, concentrated in the Pacific Northwest and 
and lead reaching 7 out of every 10 farm households in this favored 
section—circulation 83% UNduplicated by any other farm 
s and MMM paper or magazine. These state farm weeklies wield a 
explain Wm powerful and unparalleled influence with their 110,000 


ms is ex™ farm subscribers, as proved by over 61,000 pieces of cor- 
enth of i respondence that come to them annually from their readers, 
es. and splendid results received by their advertisers. 


and poulf§ SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL MARKET SURVEYS 
» and pow showing the demand for 64 products used on farms in 
perity. 1 Washington, Idaho and Oregon have been compiled. They 
ration’s @ include electrical equipment, food products, soaps and 
se produ cleaners, spray material, etc. The survey for your particular 
roduce i line of merchandise will be gladly mailed on request— 


rage. Itq@ send for it. 


These State 
Farm 
Weeklies 
Reach 
7 Out of Every 
10 Farmers 
in Their 
States 


FARM TRIO By 


C NO 


YWLEECATIONS 


oneral O™mkane, Wash. 

Pomregon Boise, Idaho 
Aaverti@gesentatives 
ork Chicago San Francisco 
1d Win 


AN OREGON 
WEALTH PRODUCER 


TYPICAL. PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST DAIRY 


c 


The Spokane Country—101,733 Urban Families 
The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Chronicle 
—Circulation 93,000 (86% UNduplicated). 


and Farm Market with Incomes Far above the Nation’s Average 
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Warehouses Adopt Simplified 
Methods to Speed Handling 


of Goods and Pare Costs 


Sales executives bent on achieving greater economies 
in the distribution of their goods during 1930 will 
find here some pertinent information on new types 
of services being offered manufacturers by the 
public warehouses. All are designed to help cut out 
the waste motion in the physical side of distribution. 


BY RICHARD WEBSTER* 


Vice-President, Reimers & Whitehill, Inc. 
New York City 


the panaceas of the day. The 

Department of Commerce has a 

Simplified Practice Division 
which has been pointing out to manu- 
facturers during the last few years 
this easy way of reducing production 
costs and at the same time concentrat- 
ing the attention of both the dis- 
tributors and the consuming public on 
manufacturers’ leading products. 

The advantages of simplified prac- 
tice to retail merchants are listed as 
follows in the September, 1928, issue 
of the Wisconsin Retail Bulletin: 
“Reduction of carrying charges; add- 
ed store space for more attractive 
displays; increased ease of selection 
by customers, shortening sales time 
and enabling reduction of sales force; 
and reduction of style change risks.” 

The Bulletin tells of a drug chain 
that reduced the number of items 
carried from 22,000 to 13,000 with 
the average store stocking 10,000 and 
smaller stores from 5,500 to 7,000; 
brands of soap cut from 75 to 25 and 
of talcum powder from 50 to 20. 
One store in the chain increased its 
annual sales 50 per cent within eight 
years and reduced the number of em- 
ployes from 127 to 52. 

Simplified practice started in the 
factory as a corrollary of mass pro- 
duction. Now it is being transferred 


See practice is one of 


*Two articles by Mr. Webster on the 
subject of warehousing appeared in SALEs 
MANAGEMENT for November 9 and 16, 
“Sales Problems the Public Warehouse 
Can Help to Solve.” 


to the whole distribution scheme and 
the retailer is becoming as interested 
as the manufacturer. But strangely 
enough, simplified practice still means 
only fewer varieties in a line. This 
is in spite of the fact that the promo- 
tion values of simplified stocks are 
becoming evident since manufacturers 
like Esmond Mills have been packag- 
ing special demonstration assortments, 
and Gotham Hosiery and Royal Wor- 
cester Corset Company have been giv- 
ing dealers model stocks. 

Another sort of simplified practice 
must come soon. Simplifying the 
motion of goods is as important as 
simplifying the number of models and 
styles. Cutting out useless motion of 
goods and unnecessary handling will 
have as far-reaching effects as the 
elimination of unnecessary numbers. 

Simplified handling can start in the 
factory and can affect every step—re- 
ducing the number of steps and the 
energy and expense per step—all the 
way to the consumer. 

With simplification there always 
comes a new standardization of busi- 
ness forms. ‘Model stocks,’ created 
by a manufacturer for the use of the 
dealer, carry with them simplified in- 
ventory forms and automatic reorder 
box tags. The public merchandise 
warehouses in their work of simplify- 
ing the motion of goods have been 
pioneers in new standardized forms. 

For instance, one warehouse has 
just reduced three elaborate processes 
of stock reporting and billing to one 
process, using a single new form. Be- 
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sides the saving iri the warehouse, cut- 
ting clerical labor and eliminating 
entirely one elaborate process of copy- 
ing figures in longhand, there is a 
(Continued on page 528) 


The practice of using code names or 
numbers for models instead of elab- 
orate descriptions has a promotion 


value that arises from greater con 


venience with the retail distributor. 

If be can. order stock by using 4 

shorthand code he saves time and 
clerical labor. 


\o 


rigged 
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O marked has Chicago’s prefer- 
ence for the Chicago Evening 
American become in the eight 
ng years this newspaper has led its field 
4 in circulation that its significance is 
obvious to the thoughtful. Over a 
sufficient period to dispose of chance 
as a factor, the Chicago Evening 


American has met the evening news- 


paper requirements of more people, in 
all walks of life, than any other Chi- 
cago evening paper. Today it offers 
a higher potential return to advertisers 
than any other medium in its field. 


CHICAGO 
. EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


eee 


: . National Representatives: 
}o- RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


On 


1930 looks 


Delineator now has an ordered gain 
for the first three months of 1930 over 
the first three months of 1929 in gross 
advertising revenue of $503,336. 


Delineator has gained $2,085,617 in 
gross advertising revenue during the 
three years ending December 1929— 
the three years in which Delineator 
has been published in its present 
editorial form. 


Delineator’s net paid circulation for 
September 1929, the first month of 
the present guarantee, was 2,331,000. 


‘- DELLE 


—_—_—<—$———Kr 
—— 
— 


good to us! 


Delineator has gained more than 
1,000,000 net paid circulation in two 
years. 


Delineator guarantees a 2,300,000 
average net paid circulation in 1930. 


Delineator’s current rates, based 
upon our guarantee, are: 


Black and White page . . . . . .9$8,400.00 
Per 1,000 circulation. . ..... $3.65 
Four-color page . .. . . . . $10,700.00 
Per 1,000 circulation. . ...... $4.65 


LE Pi tes 


A guarantee automatically establishes the maxi- 
mum rate an advertiser pays per thousand. 
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To Line Up 100 Distributors, 
4,000 Dealers for New Austin Car 


A nation-wide organization of 4,000 
dealers and 100 distributors is now 
being worked out by the American 
Austin Car Company of Detroit, 
which will start marketing an Ameri- 
can model of this well-known British 
car early next spring, C. A. Best, re- 


cently — general sales man- 
ager, informed SALES MANAGEMENT 
this week. 


The company plans to produce 100,- 
000 bantam Austins the first year. 
Advertising plans, soon to be com- 
pleted by Newell-Emmett Company, 
will be ge Senin mapa large. 
Executive direction of the American 
company is in charge of A. J. Brandt, 
president. Mr. Brandt was formerly 
with General Motors Corporation— 
his first outstanding achievement there 
being with the Oakland Motor Com- 
pany, which he is credited with hav- 
ing placed on a profitable producing 
basis. He was also largely responsi- 
ble for the development of the Pon- 
tiac, for which he built a $10,000,000 
plant. 

Under Mr. Brandt’s direction the or- 
ganization of an engineering staff, the 
creation of new body designs, the 
preparation of a manufacturing plant 
at Butler, Pennsylvania, and the de- 
sign and installation of new machin- 
ery required for large-scale production 
under American standards, have been 
completed by the American Austin in 
record time. The plant is expected 
to be ready for mass production in 


A. J. Brandt 


early spring and by the fall of 1930 
will be prepared for an output of 500 
cars daily. 

Mr. Best for five years was in charge 
of sales with Willys-Overland, Inc., in 
the Detroit area. 

“The production of the bantam Aus- 
tin in the United States,” Mr. Best 
said, ‘is an American enterprise. The 
new models will be built in an Ameri- 
can plant by American engineers with 
American capital. But in appearance, 
performance and durability, we be- 
lieve, it will represent the best that 
American and British engineers have 
been able to develop in automotive 
transportation. 

“The American Austin,’ Mr. Best 
continued, “will be hardly more than 
half as large as the ordinary small 
car. With a forty-inch tread and a 
seventy-five-inch wheel base (as com- 
pared to the standard fifty-six-inch 
tread and 120-inch wheel base of the 
ordinary small car), it will be the 
easiest car to handle in traffic. It 
will develop a speed of approximately 
sixty miles per hour and will travel 
more than forty miles on a gallon of 
fuel. It will require but one quart 
of oil every 1,500 miles, giving it an 
operating cost of little more than one- 
half a cent a mile.” 

The car is expected to sell for less 
than $450. 

Its formal debut to the automotive 
trade will be made at the national 
automobile shows in New York and 
Chicago next month. 


Awning Industry Soon 
to Launch Campaign 


In a program to double the business 
of tent and awning manufacturers, 
which now aggregates $40,000,000 
annually, the Tent & Awning Manu- 
facturers’ Association will start next 
spring a three-year advertising cam- 
paign involving a total investment of 
$1,000,000. 

Initial media will be outdoor and 
direct mail—this campaign being 
worked out aside from the general 
fund and being sponsored chiefly by 
local organizations. Upon completion 


of the fund next year, national adver- , 


tising will start. This campaign will 
run chiefly in women’s magazines and 
business papers. 

MacKenzie, Goldbach & Berdan, Inc., 
Toledo agency, is in charge. The 
campaign was authorized at the asso- 
ciations annual meeting last summer. 


C. A. Best 


Soap Group Doubles 
Three-Year Budget; 
Now $3,000,000 


Three million dollars—an increase of 
100 per cent over its original tri- 
ennial appropriation of 1927—will be 
spent in cooperative advertising in the 
next three years by the Association of 
the American Soap & Glycerine Pro- 
ducers, Roscoe C. Edlund, general 
director of its affiliated Cleanliness 
Institute, announced at the annual 
meeting of the association at the 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago Wednes- 
day. 

The campaign will be devoted to ex- 
pand the market for soaps, other 
cleansers and glycerine, a by-product 
of the soap industry. 

“The American soap industry is pro- 
ducing more than 3,000,000,000 
pounds per year,” Mr. Edlund said. 
“Higher cleanliness standards incul- 
cated in recent years by physicians, 
public health authorities and edu- 
cators have so increased the desire for 
cleanliness as a health and social asset 
that the annual consumption of soap 
for all purposes has risen to more 
than twenty-five pounds for every per- 
son in the country.” 

Newell-Emmett Company, New York, 
directs the advertising program. 
Newspapers, general magazines and 
professional papers are being used. 


Charles Henry Stoddart, dean of Chicago 
advertising men, and newspaper represent- 
ative and advertising agent there for fifty- 
four years, died this week at Hampton 
Springs, Florida. 
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THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


makes an important announcement in the 
interest of National Advertisers 
in the Baltimore market 


T HAS been an old Baltimore custom to favor locally established manufacturers, 
jobbers and distributors with local rates. which has placed the invading manu- 
facturers, jobbers and distributors at an economic disadvantage. Consequently. 

the Baltimore situation as it relates to local-national advertisers receiving local ad- 
vertising rates has been a sore spot for years. 


There seems to have been no ethical ground for the original establishment of 
this policy and certainly there is no excuse for continuing it. National Advertiser 
XYZ located in Kokomo comes into Baltimore with a package coffee. He pays 
the national rate. The local roaster has been permitted to buy advertising in The 
Baltimore News 17% cheaper and in another Baltimore paper this local man pays 


50% per cent. less than Advertiser XYZ. 


There seems to be something wrong with this picture 


Correctly interpreted, a local advertiser is one who 
sells at retail through outlets which he owns or controls. 


This seems a fair definition of advertisers entitled to 
local rates It is a rule that would work universally fair 


Automotive, tire and gasoline advertising will come 
under the national or general clasification. 


In the future radio as well as other general advertising 
cannot be placed through distributors at local rates. 


Present contracts wiil be carried out 


f wherever applied 
: Hencetorth general advertisers in The Baltimore News 
e At present in Baltimore the rule seems to be will not have to face rate competition when coming into the 
€ Baltimore market. 
f An advertiser located in Baltimore—regardless o' 
‘ what his product is or where or how he sells it—in any There will be one Baltimore newspaper selling its 
1 event he gets the locat rates. This rule would work advertising space on a legitimate basis. It will be The 
S thaos if universally applied. Baltimore News. 
il 
e Since it seems impossible for Bal- And just by way of propaganda. 
> timore newspapers to agree on a defi- The Baltimore News is not a combi- 

nition or to agree as to what is fair. nation buy. forced or otherwise. It 
x- The Baltimore News feels obligated delivers an unduphicated circulation 
of to act independently in the matter. at one cost. Incidentally. this is the 
ct —— ? 

Henceforth local rates will be ap- a = pe noe on sep 
0- plicable in The Baltimore News only ught south of Phi phia. Large 
10 to such advertisers as sell at retail enough to do a REAL job and ade- 
d. through outlets which they own or quately cover the city November's 
1- control. net paid was 160.042 
S, 
“ Any advertising executives interested in this local-national rate situation in general 
ms and in the Baltimore situation in particular are invited to address the publisher. 
ap 
re 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
‘k, 
A GOOD NEWS paper 

nd 


Represented Nationally by the 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Steamship Lines Vote $1,500,000 
for Three-Year Travel Campaign 


To stimulate trans-Atlantic travel, a 
three-year advertising program involv- 
ing a total expenditure of $1,500,000 
was decided upon at the annual meet- 
ing of the Atlantic Conference, an 
organization of fifteen steamship lines, 
meeting in Paris recently. Media 
will be determined by New York rep- 
resentatives of the Conference, and it 
is probable that the sum may be in- 
creased. 

The campaign is expected to be de- 
voted largely to stimulating business 
in the slack seasons. 

An advertising agency, probably a 
New York agency, will be selected in 
a few weeks. 

Steamship interests in the United 
States now spend annually more than 
$8,500,000 in advertising—the largest 
being the Cunard Lines, which devoted 
$579,508 last year to this purpose. 
It was agreed by the Conference that, 
owing to the nature of the competi- 
tion of the various cooperative lines, 
the attractions of individual countries 
in Europe could not be emphasized. 
The entire campaign, therefore, will 
be devoted to the desirability of visit- 
ing Europe. Statistics of eastbound 
ocean travel for the last two years, it 
was pointed out, have not been alto- 
gether satisfactory, and with increas- 
ing charges brought on by the 
construction of new ships, the co- 
operative plan was initiated. 

Clayland T. Morgan, publicity man- 
ager for the French Line in New 
York, and Percy Mitchell, vice-presi- 
dent of the International Mercantile 
Marine Corporation, sponsored the 
program at the Conference. 

While the Conference was voting 
their budget, efforts were being made 
by French tourist interests to get the 
French government to increase the 
sum of 5,000,000 francs usually al- 
lowed the Office National du 
Tourisme, the French government 
subsidized organization, to encourage 
tourists in France. The newspaper 
L’Intransigeant reports that a budget 
of 50,000,000 francs will be sought 
in order to organize tourist propa- 
ganda in foreign countries, and that 
Chambers of Commerce, municipal- 
ities and others will be asked to col- 
lect a similar sum for joint publicity. 
In urging the necessity of these 
amounts the Office National cites the 
fact that Germany has at its disposi- 
tion 17,000,000 gold marks for Amer- 
ica, 10,000,000 for New York alone, 
and for the rest of the world from 
four to five times as much. 


Italy disposes of 30,000,000 lira, 
Spain 12,000,000 pesetas, plus 25,- 
000,000 pesetas accorded tourist 
organizations in the beginning. 
Switzerland, Holland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Greece and England also 
have important tourist publicity bud- 
gets. L’Intransigeant publishes a dis- 
patch from Berlin stating that, accord- 
ing to official statistics just published, 
foreigners visiting Germany spent 
125,000,000 francs during their so- 
journ in 1928. 


Food Institute Program 
to Coordinate Industry 
One hundred New England food dis- 


tributors and manufacturers met in 
Boston Monday night in the first of 
a series of sectional meetings under 
the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute of Food Distribution, to bring 
about a ‘‘better relationship and a com- 
mon understanding’’ among executives 
in that industry. 

Forecasting a “new era’ of food 
distribution, Gordon C. Corbaley, 
president of the Institute, told the 
executives that its function will trend 
chiefly toward ‘small shops at impor- 
tant traffic points offering convenience 
items like candy and cigarettes, and a 
constant progress will be toward the 
development of general food stores 
accessibly placed to provide a rounded 
line of merchandise serving the con- 
suming power of the territory for 
which each was planned.” 


Wall Paper Industry 
to Spend $100,000 
for “Education” 


An educational campaign to provide 
information about wall paper for con- 
sumers and retailers and involving an 
expenditure of $100,000 will start 
soon under the auspices of the Wall 
Paper Association of the United 
States, New York City, and the su- 
pervision of E. K. Jenkins, director 
of vocational education. 

The program will endeavor to supply 
the consumer ‘“‘with the service that 
she needs to make the sale satisfactory 
both to her and to the industry,” Mr. 
Jenkins said. Lecturers will be pro- 
vided, as contacts are made with con- 
sumers through women’s clubs and 
Government extension classes. It 
will also study dealers’ merchandising 
problems, will offer store and window 
display service, and suggest methods 
for bringing about closer cooperation 
between manufacturers and retailers. 


Consumers’ Club Incorporates 


The Consumers’ Club, founded by Stuart 
Chase and F. J. Schlink, co-authors of 
“Your Money’s Worth,” will be incor- 
porated soon as Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
Mr. Schlink announced at New York this 
week. The club was organized two years 
ago with a membership of 300. It now 
has 2,300 members, chief of whom are 
farmers and “intellectuals” interested in 
the club’s plan of submitting all merchan- 
dise to tests. 


James Logan Dies 


James Logan, president and founder of 
the Uniced States Envelope Company, 
Worcestcr, Massachusetts, died there last 
week, in his seventy-eighth year. He was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland. 


This display, designed by Carol Abolroth of the May Company, 
Los Angeles, won the $1,000 first prize in the window display 
contest recently sponsored by Julius Kayser & Company. 
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\ here to advertise 


for unusual results 
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“er YOU WANT 
t oR your advertising 
to achieve unusual 
results, look for markets 
with these two attributes: 


0) PR ese 
: ca = 
MOTO OROROT ORO SOS 


1; Cities with a predominating percentage 
of single and double type housing units. 
Their owners and tenants enjoy the highest 
standards of living. ..... 


® F . 

23 Newspapers with a strong home-deliv- 
ered circulation. Home-delivered circula- 
tion is the very essence of advertising value. 


3 OLUMBUS, OHIO, is such a city and 


the Columbus Dispatch is such a news- 
paper. 


N° stronger evidence of the unusual productiveness of the Columbus Market-Columbus 
Dispatch combination is necessary than this one striking fact: 


For six years, hand-running, the Columbus Dispatch . . 
tion city . . 


If you are not now in the Columbus Market, include it with your FIRST CHOICE markets 
for 1930. And a newspaper that is FIRST in News, FIRST in Circulation and FIRST in 
Advertising, in any market, should be the FIRST CHOICE of advertisers. 


~ OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY }¥- 
General Representatives: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INc., New York - Chicago - 


. published in a 300,000-popula- 
. has carried more than 20,000,000 agate lines of advertising annually . . 
ranking with the nation’s leading newspapers in volume of paid advertising. 


The most comprehensive survey ever made 
of Columbus housing, has just been com- 
pleted by the Columbus Real Estate Board. 
The results published on September 15, 
1929, disclosed, that of all the housing units 
in Columbus and immediate suburbs... .. 


57 Per Cent are SINGLE HOUSES 
23 Per Cent are DOUBLE HOUSES 


These two classifications constitute 80 per 
cent of ALL the housing units in the area 
surveyed. 


TODAY, the Columbus Dispatch offers 
more than 78 per cent coverage of all the 
occupied housing units in Columbus. 


80 per cent of the Dispatch total net paid 
city circulation is delivered right to the 
homes of the people by carrier. 


DISPATCH 


Che Coline Dispatch "125,513 


. more than 88 per cent 
concentrated in the Columbus 
Market, offering a coverage of 
1 paper to every 2.6 homes in 
Detroit - Los Angeles - San Francisco a 1,246,000 consumer market. 


2 SALES 


Southern Pacific Plans 
$1,000,000 Campaign 
to Sell West Coast 


Emphasizing the fact that “Only 
Southern Pacific offers four great 
routes to California—go one way and 
return another,’ the Southern Pacific 
Company has appropriated $1,000,000 
for advertising in 1930. 

Although the major part of the pub- 
lication schedule will be in news- 
papers, the backbone of the national 
campaign urging travelers to see the 
entire Pacific Coast will be magazines, 
explained K. C. Ingram, general ad- 
vertising agent of the company, San 
Francisco. Car cards will be used in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Port- 
land—with outdoor advertising and 
probably radio to supplement the gen- 
eral program. 

“We will continue next year the per- 
sonalized, dramatized type of advertis- 
ing that has characterized our 1929 
magazine campaign,” Mr. Ingram ex- 
plained, “and will also use the de- 
partment store type of advertisement, 
which we began this year, in news- 
papers. Both of these types, I think 
are peculiar to Southern Pacific.” 


Launch National Chain 
of Clothing Stores 


Rogers Clothes, Inc., a new chain of 
men’s clothing stores, has been incor- 
porated in Delaware with Carl A. 
Adler, president. The company will 
purchase outright already established 
chains specializing in clothing to sell 
from $22.50 to $35, Mr. Adler said, 
and plans call for a total of 100 units, 
with fourteen to twenty in the Met- 
ropolitan district. 
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Chains Do 45 Per Cent 
of Grocery Business 


Grocery chains are now doing 
45 per cent of the grocery busi- 
ness in this country, the volume 
of which is estimated at $7,- 
695,000,000, according to the 
1929 survey of Chain Store 
Age. The number of chains is 
put at 927, their stores at 64,- 
861, about 5,000 more than in 
1928. 

Average sales of chain units are 
$53,000; of independents, be- 
lieved to number 250,000, 
$17,000. 

Only 156 chains have more 
than twenty-five stores each, so 
that 771 are purely local in 
scope. Of chains with as many 
as 250 outlet units apiece the 
number is twenty-seven. 

Further chain expansion is fore- 
seen mainly by displacement of 
small inefficient independents 
and the tendency of voluntary 
chains to become full-fledged 
chains. 


Reorganize Lesan-Praigg 


Noble T. Praigg has withdrawn from the 
Lesan-Praigg Advertising Agency of Flor- 
ida and the name changed to Lesan- 
Florida Advertising Agency. T. M. 
Griffith, who has been with the organiza- 
tion and for the past year conducted an 
agency of his own in St. Petersburg there, 
has been appointed manager of the St. 
Petersburg office of Lesan-Florida, merging 
his business with that of Lesan. E. E. 
Garrison, formerly head of the St. Peters- 
burg office, will be associated in the 
management of Lesan-Florida Agency— 
dividing his time with the H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency in New York. 

The H. E. Lesan agency is a member of 
a group headed by K. L. Hamman of San 
Francisco. 


To establish closer service contact between factory and dealers, 
the Studebaker Corporation is sending out two “traveling service 


school” buses equipped to provide 
facilities available at authorized service stations. 


ractically all of the service 


Campbell Soup Extends 
Newspaper Schedules; 
More Promotion Seen 


An increase in the number of news- 
papers on the advertising schedule of 
the Campbell Soup Company, of 
Camden, New Jersey—the bulk of the 
business of which has been built up 
largely through magazine space—may 
be effected next year, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT learned last week. Definite 
plans, however, have not been decided 
upon, explained H. F. Jones, advertis- 
ing manager. Whatever additional 
publications may be employed, he 
said, magazines will probably continue 
as the company’s primary medium. 
Some time ago the company ran a 
campaign on its Pepper Pot soup in 
newspapers of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Albany and Pittsburgh. Another 
campaign, on the tomato soup, is now 
being conducted in Philadelphia, 
Newark, Baltimore, Washington and 
Toronto. The space is larger than 
before—some of the advertisements 
being about a third of a page. 
Increased production facilities, with 
the opening of a new plant at 
Chicago, will be a factor in expanding 
the Campbell campaign. 

The company now spends $2,000,000 
a year in magazine advertising. 


Traveling Service Schools 
Launched by Studebaker 


Two buses have been equipped by the 
Studebaker Corporation with special- 
ized tools and machinery as service 
schools, to establish closer service con- 
tact between factory and dealers. 
The buses will enable dealers to pro- 
vide practically all of the service facil- 
ities available at authorized service 
stations. Many of the tools were de- 
signed by factory specialists in the 
company’s service department. 

The buses are wired so that equip- 
ment may be operated from the deal- 
er’s electric light circuit. A thirty- 
gallon tank is built in to prevent a 
water shortage in case of desert travel. 
The back of the driver's seat may be 
arranged to form a double deck bunk. 


Stocking Mills Organize 


To promote women’s spiral knit stockings 
through cooperative merchandising and 
advertising, representatives of ten leading 
mills organized at New York last week 
the Spiral Knit Hosiery Guild, under the 
presidency of David L. Galbraith, presi- 
dent of American Textiles, Inc., of Bay 
City, Michigan. 

Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., of New 
York and Troy, will direct the advertising 
program. 
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Your copy of “‘How to Use 
h Photographs in Your Bus- 
iness”’ is ready. Your local 
it commercial photographer 
will gladly hand it to you; 
g or write Photographers 
Association of America, 
2258 Euclid Ave. 
0 Cleveland, Ohio. 
e 
|. 
(4 
l- AN ACTUAL. PHOTOGRAPH MADE BY A MEMBER OF THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
) 
| 
eC 
ie 
)- 
I. 
4 “This is an actual photograph.” That exaggerated picture Thus the persuasive 
7 simple statement, under an illustration, power of a photograph inspires confi- 
e is the ablest of sales arguments. For the dence, builds believability. Use actual 
: camera rules the realm of reality. It photographs—and tell your prospects 


writes no tainted testimonial; paints no that they are photographs. 


: ser HOTOGRAPHS 


TELL THE [RUTH 


INTERNATIONAL: 
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Auto Companies Lead 
in Radio Broadcasts 


With an investment of nearly 
$2,000,000, the automobile in- 
dustry ranked first among ad- 
vertisers using the National 
Broadcasting Company’s system 
in 1929, M. H. Aylesworth, 
president, announced this week. 
The food industry was first in 
number of accounts, with thirty- 
six; the automotive second, with 
twenty-five. 

The radio companies placed 
$1,900,000 in dollar volume; 
foods, $1,500,000; drugs, $1,- 
250,000; household equip- 
ment, $1,250,000; financial, 
$750,000; beverages, $500,000; 
tobacco, $500,000; and miscel- 
laneous, $500,000. 


Le S 


Chains Resume 


Cigarette War 
(Continued from page 494) 


It is peculiarly dramatic that United 
Cigar Stores, whose great chain built 
up by C. A. Whelan frightened the 
independents for so many years and 
caused so many casualties among 
them, is now almost in as bad a posi- 
tion as they. A. & P. and the other 
grocery and drug chains carry many 
other lines. Cigarettes are but a small 
fraction of their business. Because 
the display and sale of cigarettes re- 
quires almost no space at all, no 
storage costs are levied against them. 
As long as their ability as “leaders” 
continues, these stores can even sell 
them at a slight loss. The grocery 
chains, too, are in inexpensive loca- 
tions. Their overhead is smaller. For 
all its increased departmentalization, 
for all its growing list of kodaks, 
shaving supplies, games, candy, clocks 
and other “sundries,” United Cigar 
Stores are in a difficult state. They owe 
their existence to cigarettes and must 
sell them profitably to survive. While 
A. & P. has diversification, low over- 
head and low rents, United still sells 
mainly cigarettes. It pays in rent, too, 
as high as $86,000 a year for a busy 
New York corner. 

It will take a lot of increased busi- 
ness, at twelve cents a package, to 
enable United Cigar Stores to operate 
profitably. 

For the tobacco stores—independ- 
ents and chains alike—it is a very 
costly war. 


In its Christmas number, which runs 
seventy-six pages, Life appears in a 
silver metal cover. 
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Chicago Association, 
25 Years Old, Issues 
392-Page Organ 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce is 
celebrated in a 392-page issue of 
Chicago Commerce, its official organ. 
Contributors include Charles Ward 
Seabury, president of the association ; 
James Simpson, president, Marshall 
Field & Company, and chairman of 
the Chicago Plan Commission; Wil- 
liam Hudson Harper, editor, Chicago 
Commerce; Charles H. Wacker; John 
C. Shaffer, editor and publisher, 
Chicago Evening Post; B. J. Mullaney, 
vice-president, People’s Gas Light & 
Coke Company; Philip D. Armour, 
Armour & Company; W. R. Abbott, 
president, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company; W. R. Dawes, president 
Mississippi Valley Association; W. N. 
Curtis, president, Chicago Export 
Managers’ Club; T. E. Donnelley, 
president, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company; Samuel P. Arnot, president, 
Chicago Board of Trade; L. E. Block, 
chairman, Inland Steel Company; A. 
E. Dickinson, president, Indiana 
Limestone Company ; Rufus C. Dawes, 
president, Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion; V. L. Alward, president, Ameri- 
can Furniture Mart; George B. 
Everitt, president, Montgomery Ward 
& Company; C. J. Whipple, presi- 
dent, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Company. 


P. J. Kelly Is Named 
A. N. A. Vice-President 


P. J. Kelly, advertising manager of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
and a director of the Association of 
National Advertisers, has been elected 
vice-president and chairman of the 
newspaper committee of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers—suc- 
ceeding Verne Burnett, formerly 
chairman of the institutional advertis- 
ing committee of General Motors 
Corporation. 

Bennett Chaple, vice-president and 
director of publicity of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, has taken Mr. 
Kelly’s place on the directorate. 


Detroit Times in New Home 


President Hoover pressed a button in 
Washington last week that started the 
presses in the new $2,000,000 building of 
the Detroit Times, one of the Hearst 
newspapers. 

William Randolph Hearst, Arthur Bris- 
bane, Henry Ford, Fred W. Green, gov- 
ernor of Michigan, Paul Block and other 
publishing executives participated in the 
ceremony. 


Trade Paper Editors 
Meet Hoover Monday 
on 1930 Prospects 


President Hoover's series of confer- 
ences with business groups will end 
with a meeting with the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors, 
in Washington, Monday, December 
16. At Mr. Hoover's request, the 
editors will present a summary of 
business conditions in their industries. 
This will be one of three meetings 
of the conference that day. At lunch- 
eon at the National Press Club, Julius. 
Barnes, chairman of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, will speak, 
and heads of divisions of the Chamber 
will participate. 

The meeting with the President will 
be at 3:30 in the afternoon. 

In the evening, at a dinner at the 
Press Club, Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont, and members of his staff will 
lead a discussion of business prospects. 
The conference is affiliated with As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., mem- 
bers of which reported to SALES 
MANAGEMENT last week, through the 
association, general increases in adver- 
tising contracts for next year. 


Sparklets Names Executives 


Frederick Haase, until recently assistant 
to A. Edwin Fein, president and general 
manager of Sparklets, Inc., New York 
City, is now general sales manager. Miss 
Eloise Budde, formerly assistant in the 
company’s Home Service activities, is in 
charge of the Educational Department. 


The Crowell Publishing Company, New 
York, announces that the February, 1930, 
issue of Woman’s Home Companion, 
which has just gone to press, will estab- 
lish a new record for that publication, 
both in advertising volume and circulation 
—the former being an increase of $1,000,- 
000 in gross revenue, the latter of 20 per 
cent above the corresponding issue of 1929. 


Contest Winner to Be 
Announced Next Week 


So many SALES MANAGEMENT 
readers submitted excellent let- 
ters for soothing retailers whose 
credit is shaky in an_ effort 
to aid the Hipp, Didisheim 
Company, that judges have 
stayed up late at night trying to 
settle on the winner of the Win- 
ton Watch, with no_ success. 
Their decision in the contest, 
which closed December 1, has 
been deferred until next week. 
Some of the best letters will also 
be printed in an early issue of 
this magazine. 
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-Are YOU 


GEARED TO 
MODERN 
CONDITIONS 
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ly ISN’T so long ago that “at once 
delivery” was a novelty. It sud- 
denly bloomed as a strong selling 
argument in trade-paper advertising. 
For a time it overshadowed the regu- 
lar cash-register points about the 
goods. Even price was subordinated 
to the new service feature. 


But you don’t see it any more— 
because every merchant now takes it 
for granted that delivery will be imme- 
diate. And if he finds otherwise, an- 
other house gets the business. 


This revolution in merchandising 
has set America’s keenest industrial 
leaders to searching out strategic lo- 
cations for factory branches in each 
major market. And in the South 
more choose Atlanta than any other 
city. 

For Atlanta is Distribution City 
to the South. By road, by rail, by air, 
you can route men and merchandise 
to the whole rich Southern territory 


Send for this Booklet! 


It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a location 
for your Southern branch. 


from here more effectively than from 
any other point. Goods warehoused 
in Atlanta are within overnight ride 
of eighteen million prosperous people. 


It is a logical step from factory 
branch to branch factory. And the 
Atlanta Industrial Area is dotted 
with plants that have grown out of 
sales-oflices. Improved service to the 
Southern trade brought such in- 
creases in volume that manufacturing 
here was justified, amply justified. 
Investigation proved that the funda- 
mental economies of the location in- 
creased profits on goods made here. 

Engineers, digging deep, found 
willing, intelligent Anglo-Saxon 
workers a big economy factor,—their 
efficiency a major contribution to 
better conditions. They found low 


taxes, plentiful and cheap raw mate- 
rials. Power sources were more than 
adequate, and at a cost to compare 
with the lowest in America. These 
and many other factors reached such 
totals as to point inevitably to the 
Area as the ideal location. 
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It may not be ideal for your busi- 
ness. But neither you nor we can 
judge that without careful analysis. 
Recognizing this, the Atlanta Indus- 
trial Bureau has been set up to gather 
first-hand information for you— 
without charge or obligation and in 
the strictest confidence. On your re- 
quest a thorough, authoritative and 
unbiased survey will be made of 
conditions here as they apply to your 
special problems. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9399 Chamber of Commerce Building 


dndustrial Headquarters of the South.— 


ATLAN EA 
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CHARLES S. RosBiNs has been appointed 
vice-president, treasurer and general man- 
ager of Wadsworth, Howland & Company, 
paint manufacturers of Malden, Massachu- 
setts, a subsidiary of Devoe & Raynolds 
Company. He has been with the com- 
pany for forty years and was formerly 
assistant general manager. PAUL 
DoNELAN, for ten years advertising man- 
ager for A. Stowell & Company, Boston 
retail jewelers, has succeeded HAROLD J. 
LANCE, resigned, as advertising manager 
of the Gorham Manufacturing Company, 
Providence. RALPH S. HEATON, 
who was vice-president of Prather-Allen & 
Heaton, Inc., Cincinnati agency, and at one 
time manager of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany there, is now vice-president of The 
Geyer Company, Dayton agency. . . . 
GEORGE M. SANGSTER, JrR., has joined 
Albert Frank & Company, as manager of 
the Philadelphia office. He was previously 
managing editor of Pictorial Review, for 
several years with United Business Pub- 
lishers, Inc., and with the Keystone Pub- 
lishing Company. R. STUART 
Murray, formerly advertising manager of 
Aeronautics Magazine, and more recently 
director of ‘the department of industrial 
aviation information of the Argentine 
Bureau, New York, is now an account 
executive with Jordan Advertising Abroad, 
Inc., specializing in aviation and allied 
accounts. . C. B. Van Houten, 
for seven years manager of the Seattle 
branch of W. P. Fuller ‘& Company, paint 
manufacturers, has returned to Portland, 
Oregon, as general manager. He will suc- 
ceed P. C. PATTERSON, who is retiring 
after thirty-one years of service. GEORGE 
‘W. FELDMAN, associated with the Portland 
branch for twenty-two years, succeeds Mr. 
Van Houten at Seattle. JOHN J. 
Downes and JAMES W. KAUFMAN have 
joined Oral Hygiene Publications, Pitts- 
burgh—Mr. Downes as_ merchandising 
counsel for Oral Hygiene advertisers and 
Mr. Kaufman on_ production. i, oe 
RAYMOND V. STANLEY, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston, has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the First National 
Bank and the First National Corporation, 
with which the Old Colony Trust has 
merged. . E. T. CHESTER is now 
with the Kansas City office of the Potts- 
Turnbull Company. He was advertising 
and sales promotional manager of Peet 
Brothers Manufacturing Company. : 
E. L. MCALLISTER, until recently manager 
of the merchandising division of Buckley, 
Dement & Company, direct mail house, 
and prior to that creative manager of the 
Manz Corporation, is now with Seth 
Seiders, Inc., Chicago industrial service. 
SEK Davin ALTMAN, who was with 
the Foreign Advertising Service Bureau, 
Inc., has joined the staff of Thwing & 
Herbert, Inc., New York. . . . DON 
R. RANsBuRG, for twelve years service 
manager and director of copy with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Chicago, has joined 
Rogers & Smith Advertising Agency, of 
that city, as account executive. Ray H. 


REYNOLDS, GEORGE C. HupPpERTz and 
Howarp N. Situ, have also joined that 
company. 


Advertising Campaign 
by U. S. Government 
Urged by Calkins 


“The United States Government, or 
some of its departments, should have 
a machinery or organization to take 
advantage of the tremendous power 
of ‘advertising in influencing and 
building up public opinion,” Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, president of Calkins & 
Holden, New York Agency, told the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit last week, 
in a talk on “Exit: The Stock Broker; 
Enter: The Advertising Man.” 

“No group of people, no nation in 
the world, is so susceptible to public 
opinion as our countrymen,” Mr. 
Calkins continued, ‘‘and public opin- 
ion is created partly by news and 
partly by directed advertising. The 
news follows public interest and, 
therefore, while valuable at the start 
in disseminating information, it fails 
where advertising succeeds, in that 
there is no motive to continue the 
work. Advertising creates its own in- 
terest out of material the news has 
abandoned, and then continues until 
it has accomplished its purpose of 
creating a new state of mind. The 
sale of goods by advertising is noth- 
ing more than creating a state of 
mind toward them; and therefore the 
selling of ideas, impressions and opin- 
ions about any public matter is best 
effected by advertising. 

“An imposing series of advertisements 
signed by a name that carried weight 
to every human being—The Govern- 
ment of the United States, for choice, 
or the Federal Reserve, or a list of 
substantial business men or business 
institutions, or both or all of them— 
the advertisements composed not of 
generalities, but of interesting facts to 
offset unfounded rumors (there is an 
abundance of them) should be the 
backbone of an immediate effort. 
Such a program would serve to keep 
before the public the progress of the 
tremendous construction program 
mapped out by the President’s busi- 
ness council.” 

Mr. Calkins pointed out that the stock 
market slump wiped out merely “‘fic- 
titious values.” 


Directs Ralston Advertising 


G. M. Philpott, member of the promo- 
tion department of Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, Inc., of St. Louis, has been made 
director of advertising—assuming some of 
the duties relinquished by Edward T. 
Hall, vice-president and director of adver- 
tising, whose resignation was announced 
in SALES MANAGEMENT November 30, 
William H. Danforth, president, an- 
nounced this week. No other changes are 
contemplated, Mr. Danforth said. 
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WHITEFIELD CITRUS CORPORATION, Long 
Island City, New York (and subsidiaries 
—Whitefield Citrus Products Corporation 
of California, Ltd., Fullerton, California, 
and Whitefield Citrus Products Corpora- 
tion of Florida, Bradenton, Florida), 
orange juice, “Orange Butter,” and grape- 
fruit juice, to Dorrance, Sullivan & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. Newspapers 
and trade papers. 


BURTON-DIxIE CORPORATION, Chicago, 
mattresses, box springs and pillows, to 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., there. 


AutTocarR CompaNy, Ardmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, motor trucks, national advertising 
account to Jerome B. Gray, Advertising, 
Philadelphia. 


HANDY WASHER COMPANY, Syracuse, New 
York, Handy Washer, to Burton Bigelow, 
Inc., Buffalo. Women’s papers, farm 
papers and mail order magazines. 


RoGers, LuNt & BOWLEN COMPANY, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts,  silversmiths, 
to Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., New 
York City. 


SHOWERS BROTHERS COMPANY, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, furniture, to Geyer Company, 
Dayton. 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Salem, Ohio, boat division account to O. 
S. Tyson & Company, Inc., New York. 
Trade papers, outdoor magazines, general 
magazines and direct mail. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR COMPANY, Bain- 
bridge, New York, American line of cream 
separators, to Burton Bigelow, Inc., Buf- 
falo. National and sectional farm papers 
in United States and Eastern Canada. 


WEYERHAEUSER COMPANY, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, Balsam Wood and Nu-Wood ac- 
counts, to J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Chicago. Four Square lumber account re- 
mains with Dyer-Enzinger Company, Inc. 


KoHLER COMPANY, Kohler, Wisconsin, 
plumbing supplies, farm lighting equip- 
ment, etc., to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Chicago. 


LORRAINE METAL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, New York City. Leg-o-matic Divi- 
sion—automatic folding bridge tables and 
chairs; THE WIcKERS Tours, INc., Rich- 
mond, Virginia; and AMERICAN TERRA- 
LYTE ComPANy, INc., New York City, 
Terralyte paints, to Campbell, Lowitz & 
Whiteley, Inc., of New York. Newspapers 
and trade papers on Lorraine account. 


UNITED STATES GOLF MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, Westfield, Massachusetts, to the 
Porter Corporation, Boston. 


Karo Propucts Company, life preservers, 
camp equipment, swimming goods, etc., t0 
O’Connell-Ingalls | Advertising Agency, 
Boston. Sports, boating magazines an 
trade papers. 
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NTERNATIONAL MERGERS: Significant of the 
J] eromens of the merger movement is the steadily 

growing tendency to disregard national lines. The 
taking over of Opel in Germany by General Motors illus- 
trated the irresistible attraction of markets wherever they 
can be found. The same thing is witnessed in the arrange- 
ment by which the British Can Company, recently formed 
and expanded by absorption of a large competitor, is to 
cooperate with American Can Company officers and other 
related interests in this country in the making of all sorts 
of tin containers. The British company appears 
to get the best of the bargain as far as exchange of ideas 
is concerned. It will be assisted by Americans in the 
management of its operations, and it will have the benefit 
of American experience in technical work and in the mer- 
chandising of its products. But the division of its owner- 
ship among groups on both sides of the Atlantic points 
to harmony of purpose not yet fully disclosed. It is note- 
worthy that a representative of the food packing industry 
is associated in the enterprise with the domestic canners. 
In the same category of events is the concession obtained 
by the Gillette Safety Razor Company for a large plant in 
. Soviet Russia to be built and operated by American cap- 
ital . . . No great powers of imagination are called 
for to see in developments of this sort a strengthening of 
the bonds of mutual interest among the nations which is 
sure to make for peace and good feeling. The Briand- 
Kellogg pact may have paved the way for business com- 
binations of world-wide scope. If they continue to mul- 
tiply there will be little need of political understandings 
to ensure the world against destructive outbreaks. 
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HE ADVERTISING URGE: A large volume of 

evidence has been adduced in support of the belief 

that advertising will go forward next year at a 
pace at least equal to last year’s, which was exceptional. 
Of this evidence the most impressive perhaps is that com- 
ing from the Association of National Advertisers, not 
only because it is representative of very large interests in 
many fields, but because it emanates from a source that 
is not directly concerned in expanding advertising ex- 
penditures. . . . The returns to inquiries on the subject 
are illuminating as well as encouraging as far as present 
intentions are concerned. They are interesting from 
another angle. That angle was well brought out by 
Merle Thorpe in his recent address to the Advertising 
Club of Washington. He spoke of the urgent duty of 
salesmanship to maintain the prosperity which salesman- 
ship has brought about. And although he addressed 
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himself directly to the situation now confronting the 
nation—a situation in which, as he said, rumor mongers 
of disaster seemed bent on talking us out of prosperity— 
his remarks have a wider application. For advertising, as 
he observed, deals with a state of mind. It deliberately 
seeks to kindle dissatisfaction with the status quo in order 
that something better may be substituted. Its functiom 
is to hold forth opportunity for improvement. . . . This 
function the users of advertising are only beginning fully 
to realize. It has inspired them in efforts to improve the 
quality of their products as well as the efficiency of their 
methods from an economic point of view. It encourages 
them to enlarge their advertising programs because they 
find no reason to believe that the great masses of the 
people have lost any of their ambition for enhanced 
standards of living or the means to gratify that ambition. 
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Discussing the vogue of reptile leather shoes for 

women, a manufacturer the other day glibly 
answered the question, who sets the styles—the manufac- 
turers or the public?—with the emphatic assertion that 
industry discovers and decrees what shall be worn. The 
first part of his statement was right. As to the second 
part he was probably wrong. Money has been lost in 
no small amounts on trade efforts to enact changes in 
public taste. Success is the reward of those manufacturers 
and distributors whose experts take careful note of early 
signs that new ideas and designs associated with them 
are meeting with acceptance. . Everyone agrees that 
Paris is the capital of fashion in women’s attire. Its 
couturiers enjoy the fame of great creators. But the best 
of them are in no sense dictators. The most they can 
do is to interpret as well as they can the reaction of the 
public mind to the events of the day. Industry must 
abide by the judgment of society on their work. 
The short skirt and low, loose waistline were suggested 
by women’s activities in the Great War. The leaders of 
society put the seal of approval on this reading of the 
public mind. The longer skirt now returning conforms 
to women’s habits in less strenuous times. It is forcing 
its way against the protests of women who prefer freedom 
of movement because fashion has taken kindly to the 
reversion. . Who then are the arbiters of fashion? 
In Paris they talk about the “famous forty,” leaders of 
international society residing in or near the gay city, to 
whom the new models are first shown in the presence of 
trade experts trained to detect emotions stirred by the 
manikin display. The influence of the “forty” is un- 
doubtedly important. But in the long run the verdict 
comes from the great body of well-dressed women all over 
the world, slowly matured and irresistible in its authority. 
New modes, new fabrics and new hues are presented to 
them every year by thousands. Upon prompt 
identification of their choice depends the fortune ®® 
of many a business. 
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| For Years the Average 
November Circulation of 


the NEWS Has Shown a 
Gain Over the Same Month 
of the Previous Year. 


NOVEMBER 1929 


City and Suburban. . . 153,818 
Country ......... 23,195 


aamrorems CEASE: 


Average Daily Increase Over 1928 
18,360 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Western New York’s Greatest Newspaper 
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SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM DALLAS -——THE CENTER! + + 7 ¥» 


. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


SERVES A LARGE, RICH 
MARKET FROM DALLAS 


~ CONCERNS 


Chose Dallas 
IN THE PAST 12 MONTHS! 


PPROXIMATELY two thousand national and sectional 
. concerns maintain sales, distribution or manufacturing 
branches in Dauvas. And, here’s an important point—223 of these 
companies established branches in DaLLas from December 1, 1928, 
to December 1, 1929! More and more companies each year are using 
DaLLas as a strategic base from which to serve the entire Southwest. 
Two big factors are responsible for this: The growing recognition 
of the Southwest market with 12 million population and 6 billion 
dollars annual buying power, and the new Southwestern rate struc- 
ture, which gives Datias all of the advantage of its location in the 
center of this rich market. The coupon below will bring to execu- 
tives a valuable special report, “Dallas—Distribution Center,” 
which contains complete information on Daas’ distribution ad- 
vantages and facilities. Mail the coupon now. 


Dalla 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,972 national and _ sectional 
concerns maintain branches in Da.tas. 
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Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
1862 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 
Mail free copy of “Dallas—Distribution Center” to: 


Name 


Title a a 


Compnry a 


a 


How We Budget Sales to 
Protect Profit 


(Continued from page 498) 
the sales and branch manager still 
must apply that priceless ingredient 
of his job—his judgment—a judg- 
ment that has mellowed with years of 
experience in handling prospects and 
salesmen. 

The same economy of sales effort 
can be applied to the advertising sales 
calls. The tabs on each prospect card 
indicate automatically the type and 
number of products the prospect is in 
the market for. If the prospect is in 
the market for more than three ma- 
chines of a certain kind it is advisable 
to send him a fairly expensive booklet 
on the product. If he is in the mar- 
ket for still more machines of a cer- 
tain type he receives a set of sales 
letters. If he is in the market for 
an even higher number of a certain 
product it is worth while in certain 
cases to have our advisory service, on 
the basis of information the salesmen 
have supplied, make up a special 
study and report. Under all this 
specialized effort which the volume of 
business on any particular type of 
product automatically regulates is the 
regular barrage of business paper ad- 
vertising and a series of product 
mailings. 


Advertising ‘Is Selective 


Thus direct-mail advertising is 
selective. The business paper adver- 
tising is selective as to quality of 
prospect only. However, since every 
business must grow, the business 
paper advertising serves automatically 
to bring Troy to the attention of the 
new business in any field and to those 
prospects that by growth are develop- 
ing into the class of eventual 
profitable prospects. Just as the Troy 
salesmen are highly trained and en- 
deavor to present their best appear- 
ance always, so the advertising used 
to represent them consists mostly of 
colored inserts and front and back 
covers wherever available. We have 
rather an enviable prestige in our 
field, being the oldest manufacturers 
of power laundry machinery. Our 
history goes back to the time when 
there was none of the equipment now 
used in washrooms. However, we 
take justifiable pride in believing 
that our long period of service has 
built a reputation for the company 
which the advertising must reflect. 

Experience has shown us that the 
most workable method of getting sales 
at a profit, particularly in the integra- 
tion of the available tools, is this: 
Since personal sales calls are the most 
expensive, make them the most selec- 
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tive. They cost too much to gamble 
with. Since business paper advertis- 
ing sales calls are the cheapest, em- 
phasize them sufficiently to bring 
enough pressure to make the personal 
sales calls more effective. The busi- 
ness paper advertising sales calls are 
cheap enough to gamble with. 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1929 Year 1928 
Aeg3.... 136 Amp 4.... Hi 
Aug. 10 ... 136 Aug. 11... 134 
Aug. 17... 134 Aug. 18... 136 
Aug. 24... 136 Aug. 25... 141 
Ang. 31 ... 140 Sepe.1 .... 138 
Sept. 7 .... 140 Sept.8 .... 132 
Sept. 14 ... 139 Sept. 15 ... 130 
Sept. 21 ... 145 Sept. 22 ... 145 
Sept. 28 ... 135 Sept. 29 ... 144 
5 .... 1 Oné@.... 
Oct. 12 ... 124 Oct. 13 ... 142 
Ge. 19 ... 125 Oc. 20 ... MO 
os. 26... 136 Om 27... 17 
Nov. 2... 108 Nov. 3 ... 132 
Nov. 9 ... 103 Nov. 10 .. 127 
Nov. 16... 103 Nov.17... 130 
Nov. 23... 100 Nov. 24... 133 
Nov. 30... 98 Dec.1.... 134 
7 vce 106 = De. 6 .... 2 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity are based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor cat industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
8ives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


New Stanley Company 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Con- 
necticut, have formed the Stanley Electric 
Tool Company, to manufacture and dis- 
tribute electrically operated hand tools, 
developed by the Stanley Rule & Level 
Company. Unishear Company and Ajax 
Electric Hammer Corporation of New York 
have recently been acquired by this com- 
Pany. 


Packaging 
That Pulls 


WHEN your product stands in line on the dealer’s 
shelf, waiting to catch the eye of the customer, what 
help have you given it? « Good packaging ATTRACTS. 
It pulls the eye of the prospective purchaser. It com- 
pletes the job your advertising has started, to bring 
your product and its purchaser together at the point 
of sale. @ But good packaging does more than that. 
It keeps its attractiveness through all the wear and tear 
of the journey from your factory to the dealer's counter. 
For good packaging is sturdy packaging. e On both 
counts Dennison Boxes are fit containers for fine prod- 
ucts. The Dennison Box Design Department, a service 
maintained by Dennison for its customers, is skilled in 
the creation of package-designs to attract and hold the 
eye. Our generations of experience as manufacturers 
of boxes have taught us how to make boxes that STAND 
UP through all the process of distribution. @ If you are 
interested in knowing how boxes can help you increase 
the sales of your product we shall be glad to send 
you full particulars about the service our Box Design 
Department is rendering American Manufacturers. 


Please send me without 
obligation details of 
the free service of the 
Dennison Box Design 
Department in the cre- 
ation of fine packages. 
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BOSTON. . 


DALLAS . . 
DENVER . 
DETROIT. 


HOUSTON 


TOLEDO . 
WICHITA. 


ATLANTA. 
BATTLE CREEK 


CHICAGO . 
CLEVELAND. ...--- 


houses in key cities throughout America. 
livery, assured by adequate stocks at strategic points, is a 
powerful aid to larger sales. 
are equipped to render you first class storage and distri- 
bution service. 


A Powerful Aid 
To Larger Sales 


5 ees can profitably add to your distribution staff, at 
nominal cost, the facilities of efficient selected ware- 
Prompt de- 


ere Ts SECURITY WAREHOUSE CO. 


eee eevee 


EVANSVILLE ....-. 


KANSAS CITY. ...- 
LOS ANGELES .... 
MINNEAPOLIS .... 
NEW ORLEANS .. 
PHILADELPHIA .. 


eeoeeeeee 


oeee eevee 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


QUINCY MARKET COLD STGE. & WHSE. CO. 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 


INTERSTATE FIREPROOF STGE. & TRFR. CO. 


KENNICOTT-PATTERSON WHSE. CORP. 


GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO. 
STERLING PRODUCTS CO. 

HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE CO. 


SECURITY WAREHOUSE CO. 


DIETRICH & WILTZ, INC. 


BAILEY WAREHOUSES 


WERTZ WAREHOUSES CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO. 


GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO. 


BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


Address inquiries regarding distribution problems 
to our Chicago, New York or Kansas City offices. 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO 


417-437 West Harrison 
Street 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
Transportation 1100-1108 Union 
Building Avenue 


Liberal Loans on Staple Commodities 


The following warehouses 


Warehouses Adopt 
Simplified Methods 


(Continued from page 510) 
great gain to the customer; all his de- 
tail in relation to the warehouse is on 
one monthly statement with stock 
movement detail checking the debits 
of the invoice. By the previous 
methods, bills for storage and de- 
livery charges were usually received 
by the customer on the first or second 
day of the month; and he held them 
for four days or even a week until 
he received the detailed stock state- 
ment for the month so that he could 
check all charges. 

A Remington-Rand advertisement 
which appeared recently tells how 
“The truck-drivers hopped off ten 
minutes sooner! and the price of eggs 
dropped 40 per cent’ when Reming- 
ton-Rand installed an automatic in- 
ventory system that got delivery in- 
voices to the truck driver the minute 
his truck was loaded. From what I 
can learn from public merchandise 
warehousemen they have worked out 
many new systems which save time 
and cost and hence contribute to 
lower prices and more flexible dis- 
tribution. It seems quite certain that 
most of the warehouses have devised 
more efficient systems for their cus- 
tomers than would ever have come 
from the manufacturer's own traffic 
department—just because the ware- 
houseman is putting all his attention 
on the problem of reducing waste 
motion in moving goods and in 
standardizing the records of that mo- 
tion. 


Use Code System 


The standard practice with a New 
York warehouse is to load trucks in 
truck drivers’ off hours—a far cry 
from making truck drivers waste time 
waiting for delivery invoices. The 
same and other warehouses have per- 
suaded many customers to use code 
names or numbers for models or 
styles instead of elaborate specification 
descriptions sometimes running into 
seven separate words. Strangely 
enough, many manufacturers have had 
telegraph and cable codes but had not 
used this simplified practice in stock- 
keeping, delivery records, or ware- 
house bills. It is obvious that this 
sort of simplified practice has a pro- 
motion value that arises from greater 
convenience with the retail distribu- 
tor: if he can order stock by using 4 
shorthand code he saves time and 
clerical labor. In the public ware- 
house, efficiency demands the substitu- 
tion of a code word or number in box 
or package marking and inventory 
entry or invoice charge instead of a 


A 
4 
Sy 
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phrase that may run to such lengths 
as “‘sixty-three-inch, fifty-pound, al- 
ternating current, four-flange, white 
enamel finish, singly boxed.” 

Simplified practice, then, should in- 
clude better handling of goods as 
well as better selection of goods— 
and this is a point that should appeal 
to sales managers and advertising men 
because it is easier to sell the retailer 
the idea of saving on expense in mov- 
ing goods than the more intangible 
advantages of smaller stocks—easier 
to sell smaller stocks in the sense of 
one sample on the floor for display, 
orders filled from warehouse, than to 
persuade him of the profit of han- 
dling a short line. 


Affect Many Factors 


From what has been said so far 
about the varied bearings of a simpli- 
fied practice in moving goods, it is 
clear that improved physical distribu- 
tion, in general, and the service of 
public merchandise warehouses, in 
particular, affect many different fac- 
tors in business. Its interest is by no 
means limited to the manufacturers 
who are the warehousemen’s prospec- 
tive customers. It is of definite in- 
terest to the retailer—and some retail- 
ers are demanding spot stocks in 
warehouses. The subject may easily 
be made a matter of interest to the 
consuming public which has been 
alarmed by figures, false or true, on 
the large part of the buying dollar 
that it takes to bring goods from the 
factory or farm to the actual point of 
consumption. 

Stock simplification has affected 
many fringe factors of production and 
sales. So also stock motion simpli- 
fication will affect all the fringe fac- 
tors in selling and moving goods. It 
will give new opportunities for profit 
and will furnish new methods of pro- 
motion. Within the next few years 
I expect to see all these factors bene- 
fiting from the increased interest in 
warehousing; taking advantage of the 
public desire for information about 
physical distribution, and the special 
desire for the same information on 
the part of business men; in short, 
becoming authorities on this topic as 
it relates to their own business. 
(The conclusion to this article will 
appear in the next issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT.—The Editors.) 


Frigidaire Wins Suit 


A permanent injunction and restraining 
order forbidding the use of the name 
“Fridgidette” by Sachs Quality Furniture, 
Inc., of New York City, has been issued 
by Judge John M. Woolsey, of the United 
States Southern District Court of New 
York, in an action brought by Frigidaire 
Corporation, charging unfair competition 
and trade-mark infringement. 


Cosmetic-Conscious? 
Certainly! 
oN 


The intensely competitive conditions of the 
cosmetic field do not prevail in the Southwest 
Farm Market... and yet here are over 2 million 
women and girls who are intensely cosmetic con- 
scious— whose needs are increased by climate— 
and who are highly responsive to brand adver- 
tising. The average Farm Family income is larger 
than that of city folks. 


SELL THE FARM & RANCH 


Southwest 


Farm Market 


1,048,000 Farm Homes 
Annual Income $2,400,000,000 


mgt 


VisIT ANY LARGE city or busy trading center of the Southwest and 
point out the farm women if you can. Hundreds of them are present on the 
streets and in the stores every day, but you can’t distinguish them... 


unless perhaps by the fact that they’re a bit better dressed than their city 
sisters. 


Climatic and weather conditions in the Southwest represent a real 
complexion problem for Southwest farm women. They use tremendous 
quantities of the best qualities of cosmetics. What a ready-made opportunity 
for some manufacturer who has been bucking the intensely competitive city 
cosmetic markets. Magazine insert color-pages are available in Farm and Ranch. 


Fire 


The Farm Paper of the Southwest 
Main Office and Publishing House, Dallas, Texas 
Eastern Office, New York, §2 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Western Office, Chicago, 122 S. Michigan Avenue 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Rhode Island 


Savings Increase 


For the year ending June 30, 1929, 
Savings accounts in Rhode Island 
banks (exclusive of national banks) 
amounted to $333,679,393.00, an 
increase of $8,461,876.00 over the 
previous year. 


The number of depositors also in- 
creased to a total of 390,920. 


The average account to each de- 
positor amounted to $853.00. 


The average savings per capita in 
the State amounted to $491.00. 


The Providence Journal 
and 


The Evening Bulletin 


with a net paid circulation of 125,658 offer 
advertisers adequate coverage of this com- 
pact and profitable market at a minimum 
cost. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives: 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston - New York - Chicago Los Angeles - San Francisco - Seattle 


Utility Cooperates with 


Dealers to Boom Sales 
(Continued from page 502) 


so that it is not necessary for the 
dealer to tie up his money in stock. 
The company finances the time-pay- 
ment accounts of the contractor dealer, 
paying the contractor at the time of 
the sale the retail cash price less 1], 
per cent to cover the cost of account- 
ing and carrying the credit risk. The 
contractor is relieved of the credit 
tisk entirely as soon as the sales con- 
tract is assigned to the company. 

The company carries the slogan, 
‘““Ask Your Own Plumber,” in all of 
its gas merchandising advertising and 
also enters group advertising with the 
dealers and, shares expenses with them. 
The other activities are those usual 
in all cases of cooperative selling— 
group meetings, cooperative window 
displays, daily reports advising the en- 
tire group as to the activities of each 
dealer, as well as of the company’s 
salesmen, etc. 

The factor that vitalizes the plan, 
however, is the coordination of the 
company’s salesmen with the dealer 


group. 
Salesmen’s Compensation 


The Central Hudson Gas & Elec: 
tric Company salesmen are paid on 
the following basis: a salary of $100 
per month plus $10 for each year 
of service with the company up to a 
maximum of $150 a month. In ad- 
dition, salesmen receive merchandise 
commissions of 3 per cent of the sell- 
ing price and revenue (gas load) 
building commission based on the 
estimated value of the additional load 
to the company. In the case of the 
average size of storage water heater, the 
revenue building commission is $10. 
The revenue building commission 
has always formed the major portion 


of our salesmen’s compensation, s0 a 


that we have been enabled not only 
to guide their efforts along merchan- 
dise lines, but actually to control them 
in this regard. This has fortunately 
made it an easy matter to divert their 
efforts from direct selling to coopera: 
tive selling. 

At the present stage in the develop- 
ment of our cooperative merchandis- 
ing, the salesman is paid under the 
above plan for sales which he makes 
alone directly to the customer. If he 
makes the sale in cooperation with 
one of the plumber dealers assigned 


to him, or if the sale is made by — 
the plumber dealers without the help 


of the salesmen, he is paid the full 


revenue building commission of $10. 


Thus the salesman finds he can well 
afford to put sales through the 


lealer 
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plumber, sacrificing the 3 per cent mer- 
chandise commission, if by so doing 
he can stimulate the plumber to go 
out and produce additional sales which 
would bring the salesman the revenue 
building commission of $10 each. 

How successful this remuneration 
arrangement is these figures show: 
in 1928, the first year of our coopera- 
tive water heater selling plan with 
our plumbers, 18 per cent of the total 
storage water heaters sold were sold 
through the plumber dealers. In 
1929 approximately 80 per cent of 
the storage water heater sales will be 
through plumber dealers, so that some 
time during the year 1930 we should 
find it possible to discontinue direct 
selling entirely. 

That the dealers take to our plan 
enthusiastically is clearly indicated by 
these sales statistics: In 1926 we sold 
60 storage water heaters; in 1927, 84; 
in 1928, the first year of our new 
selling plan, we sold 576; in 1929 
we will sell approximately 2,000, or 
one to every ten domestic customers. 
In the corresponding years the sales 
of tank water heaters were as follows: 
1926—536; 1927—433; 1928—132; 
1929—estimated, 120. 


How to Get Results 
as Traveling Salesmen 


“Training for Traveling Salesmen,” by 
Frank W. Shrubsall (Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
$1.00), is a book written especially for 
the man or woman who has just entered 
this particular branch of the sales field 
and for those who contemplate doing so. 
Contains sound advice and practical sug- 
gestions for the beginner. 

The author emphasizes the need for 
training in order to achieve success in the 
field and he points out that salesmanship 
requires as much training and study as is 
necessary for a successful career in any 
other business endeavor. 

Every phase of selling is discussed, 
from the elementary preparation necessary 
for the work to actual operations in the 
field, involving consideration of business 
building, inquiries, reports, orders, records 
and expenses. 


Plane Information for 


Air-Minded Executives 


“Modern Aviation Engines,” by Major 
Victor W. Page, U. S. Air Corps Reserve 
(The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 
$9.00), deals with the construction, opera- 
tion and repair of aviation engines. It is 
published in two volumes, which were pre- 
pared with the cooperation of Army and 
Navy authorities and airplane and com- 
metcial engine constructors. American and 
foreign-made aeronautical engines are de- 
scribed and their principles of operation, 
esign and construction are discussed. 
Diagrams, charts and photographs illustrate 
the text. These volumes are excellent text- 
books for students, pilots, flying field me- 
chanics and shopmen, or the company 
executive whe travels extensively by air 


and is, therefore, interested in such mat- 
ters, 


dvertising 
Concentrated 


To end the waste of 
“scattered shots,” ad- 
vertise to the man 
who says “yes.” Re- 


sults will amaze you 


HOUSANDS of constant 

users of a new form of con- 
centrated advertising declare 
that it has eliminated the hocus- 
pocus of inefficient selling—has 
shown them the modern way 
to get new business and hold 
old, at low cost. 


EXECUTIVES 
See Coupon Below 


This new way is Autopoint Pencil. It is your emissary when 
your salesman can’t be there. Your message is constantly before 
your prospect, in a pleasing way. Through Autopoint your firm 
is constantly giving appreciated service. Results show in new 
business gained. 


AL LAMP WORKS 


NATION 


Autopoint is a valued adjunct to any sales scheme. It fits in 
and mops up. It pays for itself, and shows good profits. It is 
concentrated advertising to the Nth degree because it eliminates 
all but those to whom your message rightly should go. 


100% Bulls-eyes 


Learn more of Autopoint. It is not a casual souvenir, soon dis- 
carded. No Autopoint ever hit a waste basket. No. Instead it 
stays in prospects’ pockets, repeating your selling message every 
time it’s used. 

To business executives seeking new ways of getting business, 
we offer a unique proposition. Let us send you particulars as to 
how Autopoint will fit your business. Let us send you an attractive 
Autopoint for your own use. Be sure to give firm name and title. 
And mail the coupon now for full particulars. 


Attach business card or For Executives 
i tterhead Only 
1 AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
' 1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Il. 
| . . . 
! The “Better Pencil” I Made of Bakelite Without obligation, — send sample 
: ; Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposition, 
1 3 Big Features prices, etc. 
! ’ 
1 J Cannot “jam”— protected by patent. But | yin 
1 one simple moving part. Nothing to go is ki I ala aia alae ie ae 
; wrong. No repairs. i iicirtnninnanvesiainnmantnininaictielindoninnsiehiniiniiiti 
! 2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- | Tithe 0 cc ccccccccceccececeeeceeeeeeeeeceecescececeseeee 
; weight material. 

Pa = Address : a 
; 3° Perfect balance—not “topheavy. SM 12-1435 
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Do You Lie— 
Bravely? 


Do you lie, bravely, when your wife wants 
to know how the job’s going? 


When a job fails to open up and amount 
to something, one of two things is at fault; 
either the man is no good or the i is no 
good. Take stock. If you honestly believe 
that you would be more successtul with 
another employer, we can probably help you. 


We have spent the last ten years finding 
high-grade men fer our clients, some 1,100 
substantial and progressive employers who 
retain our services in filling openings in 
their organizations. We know men; we 
know employers. We know the most effec- 
tive ways to bring capable men and appre- 
ciative employers together. In our booklet, 
“To Him That Hath—’’, we tell YOU 
how to pick your new job, how to land it. 
Write today for ‘‘To Him That Hath—’’. 


The charge is 25 cents. 


YOU WILL WANT TO 
READ THIS BOOKLET. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INc. 
Personnel Managers and Counselors 
8 Newbury Street, Suite 973 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Bought the 

STANDARD 

ADVERTISING 
IREGIST ER— 
“The Red Book” —and 
found it a thoroughly de- 
pendable SERVICE. It gives 
in synopsis all the details of 
NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 
ERS and ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES, and by a regu- 
lar system of revision and 
weekly reports keeps the 
information to date. 


Quit Guessing— 
Get the Register ! ! 


National Register 
Publishing Co. 


245 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Boston—Chicago—San Francisco 


STRAIGHT COMMISSION PLAN -6% 
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ANNUAL NET SALES 


How to Find the Best Method 


for Paying Your Salesmen 
_ (Continued from page 499) 


A. The sales task to be accomplished. 


B. The compensation which can, or 
must, be paid to secure maximum 
effort towards the accomplishment 
of the sales task. 


Consideration should be further 
given to certain specific points under 
each factor, and to the method of 


_feaching conclusions which result in 


definite action. 
tA. The Task: 


1. Determining the  salesman’s 
task in terms of actual phys- 
ical limitations. 

2. Determining the  salesman’s 
task in terms of the possible 
production from a territory: 

(a) On a basis of past sales 


ata. 
(b) On a basis of a single 
market analysis. 
(c) On a basis of continuous 
market analysis. 
B. The Compensation: 

1. Determining the economic 
amount of compensation 
which a business can afford 
to pay, as a percentage of 
the net sales dollar, e.g., 
dollar of actual income. 

2. Determining the economic 
amount of compensation 
a salesman must receive to 
remain with a business. 


+In industrial engineering factory practice: 

(A1) Compares with time study and motion 
study. 

(A2) Compares with machine study, tool 
study, material study. 

(B1) Compares with money available for wage 
payment. 

(B2) Compares with necessary living wage 
and with the price which must be paid for 
labor in a competitive market. 

(B3) Compares with compensation necessary 
to produce maximum effort. 


3. Determining the amount of 
compensation which must 
be paid to produce maximum 
sales effort. 

C. The Reconciliation of Conflicting 
or Divergent Deductions: 


Assume, then, that by a compromise 
it has been determined (A1) that the 
salesman is physically able to see 
enough customers in a territory to pro- 
duce $100,000 net sales, and (A2) 
that the territory is properly laid out 
so that the salesman’s share of the 
total potential business is $100,000. 
Assume also (B1) that the business 
can afford to pay as direct sales ex- 
pense $.06 for each dollar of net sales, 
and that a salesman’s traveling ex- 
penses are 2 per cent of net sales. (It 
is realized that in many businesses the 
assumption of a constant ratio be- 
tween traveling expense and net sales 
would be fallacious. In such cases, 
figures representing actual conditions 
should be used.) 

For varying methods of compensa- 
tion, let us consider the financial re- 
sults to the company and to the sales- 
man at varying volumes of net sales. 
In each case where applicable, a range 
of net sales from $20,000 to $180,000 
is shown, and comparisons are made 
indicating: 

Direct sales expense to company in 
dollars. 

Direct sales expense to company in 
percentage. 


30% 


25% 


20% 


IS% 


10% 


5% 
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Net income to salesman—dollars. 

For the purpose of comparing the 
shape and slope of each curve of com- 
pensation, the direct expense to the 
company on a commission basis of 6 
per cent is shown on each graph. A 
clear conception must be maintained 
that any comparison is certain to be 
incorrect as regards results from a 
definite expenditure, because varying 
efforts will result from different meth- 
ods of compensation. In other words, 
for the same business it is illogical to 
expect $100,000 net sales from a 
direct sales expense of $6,000 under 
each and every plan mentioned. 
Hence, the examples must be regarded 
only as developments of methods and 
not as concrete statements of compara- 
tive costs of these methods. 


Straight Commission 


This method of payment has often 
been compared, somewhat superficially, 
to piece rate compensation in the 
factory. However, this comparison is 
unsound unless the company pays 
traveling expenses, because the plant 
wage earner receives his piece rate 
wages net, while the salesman on com- 
mission must deduct traveling expenses 
from his weekly company check. 

The graph shows the development 
of a Straight Commission Plan, and 
Table 1 shows in detail the figures 
which correspond to various volumes 
of net sales. 

The company pays the salesman 6 
per cent on all net sales and the sales- 
man pays his traveling expenses out 
of his commissions. 

The advantages of the Straight 
Commission Plan are: 

Sales cost remains directly propor- 
tional to net sales. 

The salesman, being his own mas- 
ter, is, theoretically at least, in busi- 
ness for himself and should exert 
greater efforts than if on straight 
salary. 

The sales cost is low for low vol- 
umes of sales. 

Unprofitable salesmen eliminate 
themselves. 

Records of salesmen’s earnings are 
easily and inexpensively kept. 

Better salesmen frequently prefer 
straight commission and go with the 
company whose compensation is on 
this basis. 

The disadvantages of the Straight 
Commission Plan are: 

“High-spotting” territory. 

Difficulty of controlling movements. 

Difficulty of controlling proportion 
of high and low profit sales. 

Emphasis is on sales volume rather 
than net profit; hence, a tendency to- 
wards price cutting. 
(Continued on page 536) 


AN OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 


IN THE NEW-FASHIONED WAY 


The same old spirit that makes Christmas a cherished 
memory for all of us, prevails at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
—combined with luxurious diversions of unusual appeal 
to the business man and his wife. 

The carols on Christmas morning cast a spell over the 
whole day. So many pleasant things happen! The hotel’s 
in festive dress—you dine at your own table—have a 
family turkey. 

You can play squash, or bridge, punch a bag in the 
gymnasium . . . pace the wind-swept Captain’s Deck 
285 feet above the sea . . . or go to “Sandy Cove” and 
watch the children’s hilarious play and hear their excited 
chatter about the filled stockings they found on their 
doorknobs that morning. Come for the whole week— 
you and your family. 


Or have a business meeting here 


Not on Christmas day, of course, but during the week, 
perhaps. A meeting would be pleasant here at any time. 
There are special rooms for conferences . . . equipped 
with silver sheets, motion picture machines and stere- 
opticons. The hours of perfect relaxation after long hours 
of discussion are necessary, pleasant . . . and profitable. 
Write for rates and literature. A motoramp Garage 
adjoins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
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MARKET ANALYSIS 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 


52 charts, diagrams, sample letters and questionnaires are given to sbow 
how market research work has been done by others, and to give the reader 
a plan of campaign for a survey of his own. This book will be particu- 
larly valuable to any sales executive who feels that his sales volume has 
not reached full potentialities; it shows how and where to get the needed 
facts, how to analyze them, how to use them profitably. 340 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $4.00 


Remittance should accompany order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 


New York City 


a8 SALES 


BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& Co., Inc. 


a 
Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


het, 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Bb. 


A record of the Proceedings of the Second 
Merchandising Conference, held under our 
auspices in Boston, in May, is available for 
loan to company officials. A request will 
place your name on the list to receive a 
copy, which is to be returned to us in ten 
days. 
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IN 
NEXT WEEK’S 
ISSUE 


A store display that carries 
through to sales 


te 


N our insert in next week’s issue of 

this magazine notice how quickly, 
how thoroughly, how forcefully, the 
store display of The Goodyear Tire 
Company reinforces the sales story of 
the national advertising. 

Such perfect tie-up between the 
national advertising and the collateral 
material is the rule rather than the 
exception with Color Printing Head- 
quarters. That is why we are privileged 
to serve hundreds of the most repre- 
sentative concerns, not occasionally, 
but regularly. 

A talk with one of our representatives 
located conveniently near you may be 
the first step toward equally effective 
color advertising in your business. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH CoO. 


Cincinnati Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 
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Frankford Grocers Battle Chains 
with Chain Tactics 


(Continued from page 491) 


competition. At that time, the asso- 
ciation was well organized, and we 
started buying through another organ- 
ization, now the Frankford Grocery 
Company. We have a good deal of 
sympathy for the little fellow because 
when we started the wholesale busi- 
ness we had only about $500 capital. 
Fifty members of the association ex- 
pressed a willingness to back the ven- 
ture, but only twelve of them had con- 
fidence enough in it to put up any 
money. These men pledged $12 each 
and agreed to pay it in at the rate of 
one dollar a month. You might say 
that we began on a shoestring; but 
we were assured of being able to pay 
our bills because the fifty backers were 
fixed well enough to pay cash for their 
weekly purchases. Our only employes 
were myself and a young lady, now 
secretary of the company and we 
shouldered all of the responsibility of 
the wholesale business. 


Volume Fallacy 


“From the start we were never mis- 
led by the volume fallacy. A good 
many cooperative associations have 
gone under because they sold non- 
members at the members’ prices, in 
an effort to build up volume. They 
thought they were justified in the 
practice because it appeared to reduce 
the overhead on the goods sold to 
members. But we do not believe in 
the practice. It gives an advantage to 
non-members, placing them in a posi- 
tion to compete in price with mem- 
bers, and it tends to destroy confidence 
in and to disintegrate the organiza- 
tion. 

“Of course, a retail grocer has to 
measure up to a certain standard be- 
fore he can join our association. We 
do not want a man who buys only ten 
or fifteen dollars worth of goods a 
week, or one who buys from six or 
seven wholesalers. To become a mem- 
ber, a grocer must have a clean store 
and enough money to pay his bills 
promptly. We do not care how small 
his store is, if he knows how to run 
it and is open to conviction. 

“The par value of the stock of the 
Frankford Grocery Company is ten 
dollars, and today it is worth $80 a 
share. Now, when new members join 
they pay $80, and they must agree to 
sell the stock back to the company at 
$50 a share plus one-half the book 
value above the value according to the 
last annual report. For example, in 


our last report the book value was 
$110 a share. Therefore, a member 
now receives $50 plus one-half of 
$60, which is $80 a share. 

“As I said, our fundamental effort 
is the offering of opportunities. New 
members have the opportunity of in- 
vesting not more than $500 in stock 
that always has given our members a 
handsome profit. They then have the 
opportunity of buying groceries at our 
regular prices, knowing that no other 
members can buy them any cheaper, 
and that non-members will have to 
pay much more for them. New mem- 
bers also have the opportunity of 
identifying their stores with a definite 


service known to the public for its . 


economy and convenience. 

“We now have about 1,500 mem- 
bers, but expect to have at least 2,000 
before the close of 1930. While our 
grocers are selected with some care, | 
confess that we have quite a large 
turnover in membership, and that 
some of our members are not as good 
grocers as they should be. 

“Every member agrees to keep his 
store clean and bright, his stock at- 
tractively displayed, and to adopt our 
general merchandising plans. Next 
in importance to the management of 
the wholesale house we consider the 
work of our advertising director. He 
not only studies the individual prob- 
lems of members, but furnishes the 
entire membership with weekly and 
monthly campaigns of direct mail ma- 
terial, window and display cards, and 
announcements for special _ sales. 
There is nothing exceptional in this 
material except its high quality, and 
it is sold to members at cost.” 


Incentive to Go Higher 


In any cooperative association, Mr. 
Edgar believes that there should be an 
incentive to climb higher. With this 
in mind, he organized the Unity 
Stores Association several years ago 
as the A-1 rank of the parent associa- 
tion’s membership. Every Unity gro- 
cer is hand picked, and he must have 
a record that proves his ability to man- 
age a store of the highest class. At 
the time of this interview there were 
about 200 Unity grocers, and their 
number is growing. When a grocer 
joins he agrees to cooperate to the 
limit, and he also places his resigna- 
tion in the hands of the directors, as 
an evidence of good faith, to be acted 
on at their discretion. 
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With this organization, the officers 
of the company determined to demon- 
strate that management is the principal 
factor in retail grocery distribution, 
and they believe that the present suc- 
cess of the association proves that the 
independent retail grocery business, 
when properly conducted, is perhaps 
the most profitable of any retail busi- 
ness. Every Unity store has increased 
its business and is still growing. 
There is a large waiting list of men 
who are qualified for membership, and 
the public is responding enthusiasti- 
cally to the Unity appeal. 

When a grocer is accepted for 
Unity membership, his store is entirely 
remodeled and decorated to conform 
to the general plan, and the arrange- 
ment of the store is according to 
scientific requirements. When the 
work is done the stores are placed un- 
der the supervision of three specialists 
whose entire time is devoted to the 
inspection and management of the 
stores. Each store is inspected at least 
once a week. Windows must be trim- 
med properly, stocks must be arranged 
according to the plan, counter displays 
and all advertising must be used as 
directed. Tendency toward misman- 
agement is corrected immediately, 
clerks are properly instructed, and 
they are required to perform their 
work according to the Unity stand- 
ards. 


Enforce the Rules 


“In this special work,’ Mr. Edgar 
said, ‘‘we have been successful because 
we have not deviated from our plan, 
regardless of the whims of individual 
members. We make a rule only after 
demonstrating that it is a good rule, 
and then we enforce it with an iron 
hand. Interest in the factors that 
build business is stimulated among 
Unity grocers in various ways. Just 
now we are running a contest in win- 
dow designing, with $700 in prizes. 
Not long ago, a large soap manufac- 
turer offered $300 for the best win- 
dow display of his goods, and we had 
great difficulty in selecting the best. 
Our Unity grocers are progressing. I 
do not think that anywhere in Amer- 
ica you will find a group of stores, 
chain or otherwise, as attractive and 
as well managed. 

“In selling these Unity stores, as 
well as all members of the Frankford 
association, we have a special service 
that is proving of value to many 
manufacturers. Our salesmen call 
on our members once a week. They 
take no orders for general groceries, 
since orders are phoned in. Each 
week our men are given samples 
of four items from as many manu- 
facturers, and these are the only 


Publication binder with Burk-Art Processed covers. 
Used by the Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, to 
help its customers and prospects in keeping Brown 
technical bulletins for handy reference. Another 
adaptation of the Burkhardt visual selling idea. 


BurkArt* 


PROCESSED 


Covers SELL 
the CONTENTS 


ISTINCTIVE, long-wear- 

ing Burk-Art Processed* 
covers sell the contents of a 
book or catalog not only at 
first glance but for months or 
years afterwards. 


The Burk-Art Process is 
applied to leather, Fabrikoid, 
Lexide, Fibre-Cote and other 
binding materials. Designed 
and produced only in the 
Burkhardt plant and known 
by this registered trade mark, 
without deviation. 


*The name ofa process of emboss- 
ing and coloring various binding 
materials to produce book and 
catalog covers of unusual beauty 
in color, texture and design. 


The Burkhardt Company, Inc. 


545 W. Larned Street 


Detroit, Michigan 


CREATORS OF VISUAL SELLING EQUIPMENT 
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Tulsa’s Leading Newspaper 


TULSA 


Enjoys Not Only Prosperity 
but Good Citizenship! 


1929 Community Chest Fund 
Subscriptions Totaled $290,585.00 
—114.4% of the quota 


In such a community, your product will 
find profitable distribution by means of 
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samples they carry. They are advised 
of the selling points of these items, 
as well as the policy of the makers in- 
sofar as they concern the retailer, and 
all advertising published or furnished 
to stimulate the sale of the goods. In 
other words, our men specialize in 
detailing and do the work as eftec- 
tively as it can be done by the manu- 
facturer’s specialty salesmen, and for 
this service the manufacturers pay us 
twelve cents a call. We employ six 
salesmen for this purpose; last year 
their salaries totaled $16,800, and 
they made more than 16,500 specialty 
calls. The service is appreciated by 
our manufacturers, and we have more 
applications for it than we can take 
care of promptly. 

“When all is said, any organization 
such as ours must depend for its suc- 
cess on the value of the opportunities 
it gives the independent retailer. 
That’s all the independent wants and 
all he deserves—an opportunity to 
conduct his business and an even 
break. Our big problem is not buy- 
ing power, nor chain stores or any- 
thing of the kind. It is simply how 
to manage a retail grocery store eco- 
nomically and effectively and how to 
induce retail grocers to practice good 
management. When all food manu- 
facturers realize that this problem is 
closely related to all of their distribu- 
tion problems, and modify their mer- 
chandising practices accordingly, we 
shall have gone a long way toward 
reducing the high cost of food dis- 
tribution.” 


Best Method for 


Paying Your Salesmen 
(Continued from page 533) 


Overselling the plant, or over- 
stocking the dealer. 

Failure to do missionary work. 

Failure to make field reports. 

Salesmen have difficulty in admin- 
istering their own finances, spending 
freely while commissions are high, 
thus retaining no reserve against the 
“rainy day,” when they become dis- 
satisfied. 

Resentment of the salesmen is 
caused by attempted direction. 

Many salesmen are not qualified to 
“be in business for themselves,” but 
need executive direction. 


Side lines are sometimes carried. 


(Mr. Lothrop will continue his discussion of 
the various individual plans in an early issue. 
The next article will discuss the sliding com- 
mission plan, the stepped commission plan and 
other systems.—THE EDITORS.) 


Now King & Wiley 

John S. King Company, Inc., Cleveland 
agency, has changed its name to King and 
Wiley and Company, Inc. John E. Wiley 
is vice-president and secretary of the or- 
ganization. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURER OF COM- 
plete line of nursery furniture requires an experi- 
enced and competent sales executive who can take 
charge of national sales organization now in the 
field. Must have attractive personality and ability 
to earn high salary. Age 35-40 preferred. Address 
Box 216, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave: 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR A REAL 
merchandiser. I am looking for a party to take 
charge of merchandising a full line of soaps and 
toilet preparation for a concern in business fifty 
years. A small investment necessary; will share 
in profits. Give experience, salary and reference 
in first letter. Address Box 209, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER-SALESMAN—JUST TURN. 
ed forty—conducted own business and previous to 
that with large corporation controlling two million 
dollar business, is seeking an immediate connection 
as executive or salesman with high-grade line, 
a and permanence more important than 
Salary, although minimum earnings should be 
around $6,000.00 per year. Grocery trade experi- 
ence in Eastern States; also some experience in 
intangibles. Address Box 212, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALESMAN WITH UNUSUAL RECORD OF 
accomplishments in the specialty sales field desires 
change of connection; would consider any line 
where there exists a positive future for good pro- 
ducer. Owns car. At present employed in executive 
oer. large company. _ Available January first. 
Salary and commission. Box 195, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited, The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 
years. Send only name and_address for details. 

; i _—- Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. _ This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 

e submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
ae C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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The Taxi Weekly 
Covers the Whole Cab Industry 


New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4.000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 
Published in Its Own Printing Plant 
at 54 West 74th Street—New York City 


-| Splendid 
°| Example 
=| of Jewelry 
“| Catalogue 
| Printing! 


Co. . - - produced by CONKEY 
for A. G. Schwab & Sons 
of Cincinnati, Ohio 


na is solidity of STRENGTH . . . the at- 
32 tractiveness of QUALITY ... the sales — 
power of GOOD PRINTING ... alll 
are evident in this large and impressive 
36 jewelry catalog. It was completely manu- 
26 factured in the great Conkey plant, and 
is just one example of Conkey ability in 
the presentation of jewelry merchandise. 


al The distinctive composition of this spread illustrates 
s. the fine character of the entire Schwab Sales Guide. 
ay In the actual catalog, natural color of the units il- 
lustrated is achieved by four-color process plates and 
has great sales value when viewed by the 
prospective purchaser, 


THE MARK OF GOOD 


The Jewelry Sales Guide serves a two-fold purpose. It 
first presents the Schwab line to the jeweler, who in turn 
adapts it as a personal catalog for use by his retail trade. 


Four types of cuts — wood-cuts, zincs, halftones and four- 
color process plates — are used to attain sharpness of 
detail and beauty of color. A sturdy cover and binding 
assure the maximum of wear and fine appearance. 


For over 50 years the W. B. Conkey Company has been 
manufacturing hard-bound sales literature of a superior 
quality. Our facilities include every modern convenience 
and system for quick, economical production. 


Request a Conkey interview relative to the preparation 
of your next catalog. 


W.B.CONKEY CO. 


Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers 
HAMMOND INDIANA 


SALES OFFICES IN CHICAGO & NEW YORK 


PRINTING SINCE 1877 


EWS and comment about zone marketing 
and advertising, prepared by the Business 
Survey of the World’s Greatest Newspaper. 
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Tribune Town 


“RIBUNE TOWN, extending from 
central Michigan to western Iowa, from 
the tip of the Keweenaw peninsula on Lake 
Superior almost to the Ohio, with Chicago as 
its focal point of marketing and distribution, 
is a new merchandising unit rating emphatic 
importance for every national advertiser. 
Divided into 125 districts, every one an 
important trading area in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin, Tribune 
Town is peopled by 12,000,000 prosperous 
residents. It compasses great agricultural and 
manufacturing wealth, fine roads and more 
miles of railway than any similar area in the 
world. Its passenger car registrations total 
2,228,941. Its crops are valued at $867,000- 
000. Its livestock at $788,000,000. It adds 
over three billion dollars in value to its 
products through manufacture. And has 
more than five and one half billion dollars 
cn deposit in the bank! 

In this area, one newspaper gives the 
advertiser 44% coverage of 2,587,499 families. 
The Chicago Sunday Tribune reaches almost 
half the families in Tribune Town, opens this 
vast market to the national advertiser. Ask a 
Tribune salesman about it. 
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Not Boasting! Just Telling You— 
“HAT the Tribune, 


long leader in na- 
tional advertising in 
Chicago, is still climbing. 
During the first eleven 
monthsof 1929, it printed 
36.9% of the total ap- 
pearing in all Chicago 
newspapers—almost 
twice as much as the newspaper second in 
national lineage. It gained 13.2% over the 
same period in 1928. And of the increase over 
1928 lineage which national advertisers added 
to their total appropriations in Chicago, 
40.9% went to the Chicago Tribune. 
ee & 


New Styles Cram Shops and Columns 
‘ KIRTS descend and waistlines rise. Modes 
«J take on an entirely different aspect. 


Longer and narrower lines have been pre- 
dicted before, but this time they are here. 

Women cram style shops and department 
stores to discover exactly what is this new 
fashion. In Chicago, they turn to the columns 
of the Tribune, inspecting the offerings and 
prices of their favored merchants. And the 
merchants come back with Tribune re-en- 
forcements, tossing advertising fables* out 
the window. The great Loop department 
stores, for example, existing almost solely 
through sales to women, increased their 
Tribunelineage during the first eleven months 
of 1929 by 255,484 lines, and decreased their 
space in the two leading evening papers by 
a total of 458,167 lines. 


*Long years ago, when automobiles were still contraptions, 
before the invention of radios, movies or talkies, somebody 
declared that evening newsdipers were the woman's 
medium. 
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WE CARRY ON! 


“This 1s the long-waited day of the new deal. 
But to take advantage cf the opportunity you 
must now substitute the quick flick of the rapier 
for the wide sweep of t’e broadsword. In adver- 
tising the careless ‘million’ of yesterday sudden- 
ly becomes the treasurcd ‘hundred thousand’ of 
today.”,-—Homer Mckee. 

Stccks drop. Paper profits 
vanish in an inevitable peri- 
od of readjustment. It is the 
sigral for all the congenital 
mcurners to unleash a co- 
picus flow of tears over the 
usin dead body of prosperity. Latter- 
day Jeremiahs weep upon the ruins of card- 
board Jerusalems. Cities of sand dry up and 
blow away while the sad-faced boys privately 
rejoice. 

Tempests rage in speculative teapots. But 
neither teapots nor tears disturb the basic 
soundness of the wealthiest nation in the 
world. Industry caught its breath on the 
steep but brief toboggan. Today it breathes 
steadily again. Mills rumble. Buildings rise. 
120 million people still live, hunger, strive. 

Fighters will feed them. Fighters will 
clothe them. Fighters will build their homes, 


World’s Greatest City. 
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Sword-play... Long-term thoughts. 


JTOWER 


their stores, their factories and soaring 
towers. Thrusting unerring rapiers to 
vital spots, fighters move forward while 
less resolute competitors fade. 

The Chicago Tribune carries on. It 
plans a giant complement to Tribune Tower. 
It begins work on half-a-million dollars worth 
of press equipment. It leases new water-front 
property in Chicago, and this month launches 
the first of a new paper-carrying fleet. Tim- 
berland expansion continues. News services 
and editorial content progress. And with 
eight “treasured hundred thousands” of 
readers daily and over one million on Sunday, 
concentrated in rich, high-buying territory, 
it is ready to bend its energy in helping any 
advertiser to carry on in 1930. 
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Thinking in Decades 


Almost 300 miles from the nearest railroad, 
on the northern shore of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, the Chicago Tribune’s greatest 
timberland project is under way. It involves 
2,500 square miles of forest lands, two mighty 
rivers both longer and carry- 
ing a greater volume of water 
than the Hudson, a huge 
dam which, with a power 
house, will generate 35,000 
horse power, an entire new 
Tribune town on English 
Bay, where construction on 
docks accommodating the 
largest pulp boats was be- 
gun this fall. Thinking in decades, not in 
years, the Tribune is expending millions of 
dollars and three years preliminary work on 
its new development before one roll of paper 
can be produced. 


ites Circulation 
F Spreads more thickly 
in Chicago.....- 


INCE the federal census in 1920, 
Chicago’s population has grown by 
20%. The Chicago Tribune’s growth in 
circulation since that time is 96% 
daily and 61% Sunday. The second 
paper in advertising volume has gained 
only 11%. 

Within the city limits of Chicago 
alone, the Tribune has established a 
gain in daily circulation of 126%, and 
in Sunday circulation of 54%. 

Now, with its circulation for the six 
months ending September 30 ringing 
up 857,595 daily, and 1,143,589 Sunday, 
the Tribune looms taller than in any 
previous period. Strong, vital, growing, 
year by year th2 Tribune becomes bet- 
ter able to do your Chicago job alone. 
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